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THE FAMOUS ‘MOSSBROS’ 


Mackintosh 


Available in all sizes. 


In ¢ lb. and } Ib 
cartons and 
b'b.&1 Ib. boxes. 


Also a wide range of 


gaberdine raincoats. 





Each exquisite 








MOSS BROS Picture him in “flentor 


OF COVENT GARDEN wa at ; 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE Take comfort in the thought of such launderable shirts, 
Sanforized to keep their perfect fit see him in the styles 
Junction of Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 he likes and see how long they wear 





Temple Bar 4477 AND BRANCHES FOR FATHERS /rom 17/6—FOR SONS /rom 12/6 (average size) 


| FOR MENTOR SHIRTS ARE GOOD AT ANY PRICE 
W. M. MILLER & CO. LTD. ESTABLISHED 1877 
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NOW YOU CAN CHOOSE AGAIN 
.. Sethe HUMBER HAWK 


Brilliant styling and beauty of line 


il) 











9 to 6-seater roominess—ample luggage space 





Sparkling performance—instant get-away 








Superb riding comfort—cushioned suspension 





Absolute dependability—real economy 











ASK YOUR LOCAL 
DEALER FOR A CATALOGUE 
OR A TRIAL RUN 


A PRODUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP 


THE 


By Appointment to the 
late King George VI 
Motor Car Manufacturers 
Humber Ltd. 


Praised for its beauty . . . Prized for its economy 





HUMBER LTD. COVENTRY. LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LTD. DEVONSHIRE HOUSE PICCADILLY LONDON wW.ft 
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For the roads 


of Britain and 133 
other Countries 


30 individually different models to meet the re- 
quirements of the Doctors and professional men 
of our own country, the lady-shopper or school- 
boy or girl. . . and 30 additional models to meet 
the curiously different climatic and road conditions 
(which Hercules have studied) of 133 countries 
overseas ! 


Hercules 


The Finest Bicycle 
Built To-day 


THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR CO. LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 6 


Very, very GOOD 
SHOES 


In quiet manly styles and most excellent 
leathers. Miles better than shoes 
costing only a little less. 
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MU 815 Black or brown calf 
in a full range of fittings 


19/9 


Leaflet and address of your nearest stockist sent on request to Dept.P, 1 


CROCKETT & JONES LIMITED * NORTHAMPTON 
[Pnn 81) CVS-48 
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Letters are your best representatives when 
they are neat and well-typed. Such good letters 
must come from a good firm. Imperial typewriters 
produce work of a very high standard and make the 
sending out of good letters an everyday affair. Good 
design, precision manufacture and scrupulous testing 
ensure that every Imperial typewriter conforms 
to the highest standards of efficient performance. 


Imperial service is constant, comprehensive and ' Fees, yf AL wite 


painstaking; and you inherit the whole service 





darn tired? 


when you buy an Imperial typewriter. 


EPILOX brand 
non-felting wool, 
reinforced at main wear 
points, carry the TOOTAL 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


Price 9/11 a pair. 


NGG LE 
Made in Britain by British Craftsmen i ‘OqO i g.% i 
IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED ° LEICESTER 


socks need less darning 


Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co. Ltd., 56 Oxford Street, Manchester | 














JARVEYS 


OF BRISTOL 













are as close to you as 
the nearest pillar box 
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The CONNOISSEUR’S CASE — 
A NEW selection of Dry Sherries 
from the famous Bristol Milk Cellars 


Appropriately named the “ Connoisseur’s Case”, consisting of four dry 
sherries of exceptional quality, this variety is one more advantage of 
dealing with a firm of over 150 years experience. May we suggest that 
you send for the SAMPLE CASE containing :-— 


** CONNOISSEUR'S CASE” 


1 Bott. Reina Victoria, rare old amontillado, dry 21/6 


1 Bott, Montilla, old very pale, dry 21/6 
1 Bott. Manzanilla, light pale, very dry 21/6 
1 Bott. Bristol Dry, very superior, old fino 25/6 


90/- 
FREE We also include with our compliments a 
} bottle of our “ Directors’ Bin” Port, the suprenie 


Including carriage and packing 





By Appointment 
Wine Merchants 
to the late 
Ring George VI 


example of a very superior old tawny port which we 
offer at 24/- a bottle. 


Send your remittance to :— 


JOHN HARVEY 


& SONS LTD., DENMARK HOUSE, BRISTOL 1. FOUNDED 1796 
London Office: 40 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
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“New member ? Whats his 
line of country ? 


Hard to tell, when a man’s so 
well-dressed. Might be in 
Business, or Law, or Medicine, 
or the Services. 

Or manage a Bank or a racing 
stable. Anyway, he’s wearing 
a Maenson suit —there’s no 
mystery about that. 

How on earth do you know? 
Oh, just a hunch. Look at 
that thoroughbred cut. Notice 
the faultless fit. Observe the 
discreet luxury of the material. 
Must be a Maenson! Like 
to bet? 

Nothing doing, you old fox. 
You've got inside informa- 
tion. Out with it! 

Well, for one thing, I wear 
Maenson suits myself, so 1 
know the form. And, for 
another, I happened to spot 
the Maenson® label inside 
his coat when he took it off 
to play Pool. 


ACNSON 


CLOTHES FOR MEN 
... the felling chowwe 


* A new range of discreetly-tailored Maenson suits, light overcoats and 
sports clothes, in fine lasting cloths, faultless styles and 80 different 
fittings, awaits your critical appraisal. 










ADVICE TO 
SPORTSMEN 


from aman who 
wagers pounds! 


ROFESSIONALLY, I have nothing to do with horses 

—but horseracing is in my blood. Compared 
with the average backer, I wager heavily— 
usually staking between £15 and £20 ata 
time. Obviously, I can’t entrust bets of 
this kind to just anybody. I must have a 
turf accountant I can depend on—and, 
moreover, if my bets are to bring me a 
worthwhile profit, I must be sure of the 
biggest opportunities to win. Cope’s meet 
these requirements perfectly. They’re 
absolutely dependable and offer ‘No Limit’ 
terms and betting facilities that only their 
vast organisation, first established in 1895, 
can provide. Whether you stake in pounds, Please send me a free copy of your new 
or in shillings, you too will find that a i Vihweeraced brochure. (i am over 21 years of 1 
credit account with Cope’s is the surest | ? | 
way to secure full enjoyment and profit 1 
from racing. Send for Cope’s latest brochure Name _ 











and see how easily you can open your own ahead 
account, 1 Address _ es 

YOU CAN DEPEND ON , 

| ee es, 

! ee ee | 

2m | ; 

TELEPHONE CENTRAL 4 County ; 

The Worlds Best Known Turf Accountants pDAviD COPE: wuocare cincus, 10 — bot | 
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Yow re missing 
one of the best things 
in life until you sleep 
on a Dunlopillo 


Sot 


mattress!’ 





“Buy Dunlopillo, madam, and you'll know comfort 
that’s never yet been equalled. Just feel its resilience. Look! 
It gives only where you press. That means that however 
you lie you'll be correctly supported so that your rest will 
be more relaxed and more refreshing. As for Dunlopillo’s 
, economy . . . well, customers who bought the first 
Dunlopillo mattresses over 20 years ago tell me they’ve 
yet to notice the slightest loss of comfort. Another big 
point is that it never has to be turned.” 


DUNLOPILLO 


MATTRESSES 


comfort, admire the new exclusive coverings, or write for 
leaflet to-day to:— 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD (DUNLOPILLO DIVISION), RICE LANE, 
WALTON, LIVERPOOL 9, OR 77 KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
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* Celanese’ 
Sunweb Ninon 
in pretty pastels to 


give year-round Spring LH Wl 
freshness to windows — My i 
Peach, Nil, Blue, Cream, White. aaa || 
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Love its filmy fineness. See how 
easily it washes, how quickly it dries. 








t 


CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT 
. +. like Kunzle Cakes —a compliment to Good Taste 


C. KUNZLE 


LTD., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
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THIS EASTER— 


Be SURE your greetings arrive 


7 , 
tag “SL pe i 
bi te | / J ‘ v7 g . .. won't ruffle you 
Se hae i ms = inaDEXTER weather- 
| HL, proof; April showers 
/ 


Members of Interflora won't damp your 


guarantee the delivery spirits. 
of fresh untravelled A DEXTER weatherproof is right—-on the 


flowers locally, any- | towpath at Putney, or the tarmac at Prestwick. 
where in .Gt. : Seltain The foxhead label is your guarantee of 
‘ impeccable style with impenetrable 

LE the Commonwealth protection 

a Se and other countries 1 \ \\ é 


Onder cal Geeta p of the free world, \\ | 
Hlorists displaying the , Chant \ ' -“. ‘ 


flarists displaying the =X =F (CCG) within a matter of . 
ymbol—yo ih | = Pa yy WEATHERPROOFS 
] 4 
L 





guarantee of satisfaction. : F ‘ hours if necessary. 


yy ; 
INTERFIORA" Som 
> pe Fe as the weather — 
THE INTERNATIONAL ? Pe il but reliable.” 


Flowers-by-Wire Service 
be ‘ WALLACE, SCOTT & CO. LTD. 


Issued by INTERFLORA (Dept. P.) 358/362 Kensington High Street, W.14 | CATHCART, GLASGOW & LONDON 








Diara, convertible to a necklet, se 
in diamonds or for a mocerate 
. 


expenditure, in white’ spinel 


IN THE LIGHTEST AND YOUNGEST OF THE PRECIOUS METALS Ay 
= A, Cladium 





I'm flying for the 
first time now that 
Air France are bring- 
ing in their Tourist 
fares. So cheap, and 
the big 4-engine 
planes get you there 

ost too quickly. 
My Travel Agent told 
me about the {£25.10.0 
fare to Nice and back 
this Summer. 


AIR FRANCE 


HAYMARKET, S.W.! 


(Fares subject to Government approval) 








COME TO 
JAMAICA 


The world’s most beautiful island 
said Columbus who discovered it; a 
view endorsed the other day by a 
* weorld-figure on his return from a 
Jamaica holiday. Four thousand 
square miles of exotic beauty, unfail- 
ing sunshine, equable climate around 
75 in Winter, 81° in Summer, Ever- 
varying scenery, white sand beaches, 
bathing, sailing, fishing, priceless 
health-benefic and social amenities 
British 300 years Write for Jamaica 
Brochure to West india Committee, 
40, Norfolk Street, London, W.C.2 














ee BROTHERS LTD, 
VY APPOINTMENT HOSIERS 
10 THE LATE KING GEORGE 


DIVERS DESCEND— 
but 


Tenova 
socks 


(the comfort's in 
the cut-out) 


stay 
up 


BRITISH SEAGULL 


"The best- Outboard Motor in the World” 


| THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO LTD. POOLE, DORSET Telephone POOLE 618 


| 
» 
sy 


” by MACBRAYNES- 
BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Within easy reach but half the 
world away from your everyday 
cares and worries. Fully 
illustrated guide P.11 free from 
David MacBrayne Lid. 44 
Robertson St. Glasgow, C2 
or accredited Agents. Details 
of trains and fares from Railway 
Stations, Offices and Agencies. 





MEDITERRANEAN SUNSHINE 


without foreign currency 
visit 


MALTA 


and stay at the luxurious 
HOTEL PHOENICIA 
15 days (inc. air travel) from 85 guineas 
MALTA TRAVEL BUREAU (Phone: GER. 6477) 
24 Golden Square, London, W.1 
(or any other Travel Agent) 
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” South Africa’s Finest Vineyards 


ts + BEAUFOYS » 


SOUTH 
AFRICAN 
SHERRY 


2a SAMTARMEO 


Other numbers to suit every palate 
No. 2 PALE DRY 
No. 3 MEDIUM DRY 


iene lee 


—in less time ! 


With the new ROYAL 
ENFIELD 18-inch WIDE CUT 
motor mower you can mow a 
tennis court—300 sq 
yds.—in 30 minutes 
without effort or 
haste 

Easy to handle; 
economical to op- | 
erate 


18” LIGHTWEIGHT 
MODEL 


| 3 el Pelee: S00. 6.5 


The ENFIELD MOTOR MOWER CO., why ~ ya 
Proprietors: The Enfield Cycle 

















The danger of fire is always 
present, that is why it is 
essential to have handy an 
efficient fire extinguisher. 
Lessen fire risks - instal an 

“ALLWAYS”, the extin- 
guisher that gives a quick 


Nylon 5 z7 B i and continuous response - 
reinforced |} No. 4RAREOLD BROWN ace, ib ein anit 
trom 76 piain, || | § No.5 DESSERT BROWN | °—~.--aame Be Complies with 
8/6 patterned 4 No. 6 SUPERB Ss a = the Fire Offices { EXTINGUISHER 
Sole distributors: Stephens Bros. Ltd. VE 5 ee 


157 Regent Street, London, W.1. Write All at 5 le a bottle 
A for address of your nearest supplier. ‘ : 








: é EDWIN SHOWELL @ SON LIMITED DEPT. ‘H’ 
BEAUFOYS WINES LTD., KINGSTON, SURREY NINE ELMS BRASSFOUNDRY, BIRMINGHAM 30 
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Just because a racy customer wanted riding whip the Directors acquired a really loathsome habit 
Accles & Pollock to make a tubular steel horse turning up at 8 o'clock 
in the morning we were unfortunately too late to see them getting on 
their high horses upstairs in the office 


people were on the carpet 


busy laying the odds at ten to two against all expectations 


both Directors came off simultaneously 
it was agreed to 


carry them unanimously in to lunch 
a fine photo finish shows everybody 
cheering as you would expect 

the tubular steel riding whips 

definitely came off best 

and Accles & Pollock’s colours (bruise blue shot 
with red) are now firmly nailed to their 
tubular steel mast 


- 


Accles & Pollock Lid Oldbury - Birmingham + a + Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes, in stainless and other steels 
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Whether you shave wet or dry, 
there’s nothing to equal a Rolls 
Razor or a Viceroy Dry Shaver. 
No Shaving is quite so luxuriously 


smooth . . . or so wonderfully 
economical either! More than 25 


years experience in producing the 
best in shaving equipment gives 
to these superb articles a quality 
and finish matched only by their 
unfailing efficiency. 

See them at local dealers 
throughout the British Isles. 






ROLLS RAZOR (| 


Specialists in Shaving Techniques 


ROLLS RAZOR LTD., Head Office, Works and Service Dept. : Cricklewood, London, N.W.2 | ie 
Showrooms: 193 Regent Street, London, W.1. (Callers only.) 
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Glauyva! 


SCOTCH LIQUEUR 


A 


THE ROLLS RAZOR with heavy, 
hollow-ground blade, honed and 
stropped in its case, gives year 
after year of shaving luxury, free | 
from the constant expense of new | 


| C sught 16 glade the heart of mau! 
blades. Real economy and _per- 
fect’ shaving — always! Price TRR-ZetXPNM@omelek-4- 00-10), Me elove ug eme Sent, 5-208 -Ten | 
49/9d. complete or, in Leather 


Pouch Set with spare blade, 76/74. 


VICEROY DRY SHAVERS. The ——-———— 
luxurious solution to every shav- 
ing problem. Guaranteed for two 
years. The “Twin-Four” with 
extra wide shaving surfaces and 
precision-cut multiple heads en- 
sures speedy, silky-smooth shaves 
all the time... every time. Wide 
voltage range (A.C./D.C. 90- 
250v.). Price, in magnificent silk 
and velvet lined case, 160/-. Other 
Viceroys are the “Universal” 
model (A.C./D.C.  90-250v.) 
119/6d., the “A.C.” model 
(200-250v.) 99 /6d., and the **Non- 
Electric’ model (hand-operated) 
99 /6d. 








Price for price India tyres are 
the best value because you’re 
getting better quality without 
paying any more for it. Save 
with safety—fit long-mileage 
India tyres. 
Prices include P.T. 


and apply in the 
U.K. only. 
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it’s not only the cut of a Daks suit... 





it’s the cloth! 


When men buy Daks —— trousers or suits 
they do so for the celebrated Daks features. 
Comfort-in-action design. A style of tailoring 
uncannily right. But do they realise 

that half the appeal of Daks is in the cloth! 


look at it!...that depth and richness of colour 
and pattern have been ‘dyed in the wool’. 


handle it!... that soft ‘ kindly * feel is 
the result of nearly forty processes, 


wear it!...and see how, without sag or fault, 
vear after year, it keeps its shape, thanks to 


its construction and its two-fold warp and weft. 


Praise the cutter, if you like, for Daks. 
But give a big hand as well to the master-craftsmen 
who make the cloth that’s fine enough for Daks! 





Painted by THEYRE LEE-ELLIOTT for 


Grace of movement, masterly tec hnique th 


it captures the very spirit 
ot the dance Ses such qualiti s we admit in the ball rina’s art. Phe 
‘Consort’, too, we praise for its mastery of motion Built to the 
exacting Daimler standards of y and elegance, it is the most 
pleasant and restful of cars to drive at speed, yet at the same time 
surprisingly agile in traffic. For the man with a position to keep up, 
tor the firm with its prestige to consider, the Daimler ‘Consort’ is the 


pert ct choice... a car to be pro id of for years to come. 


MLER ‘CONSORT 


&® 
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“ You asked for Benson & Hedges cigarettes, Sir” 








Benson & Hedges are proud to announce that their Super Virginia 
Cigarettes are available on the world’s most famous liners, 
tncluding the following great ships: — 


QUEEN ELIZABETH * QUEEN MARY 
UNITED STATES *» AMERICA + LIBERTE 
ILE DE FRANCE » PARAGUAY STAR 
EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND + EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
CARONIA * MAURETANIA «= GOTHIC 
SAMARIA +» ORONSAY + ORION «© ORONTES 
ORMONDE * ORCADES » OTRANTO 
HIMALAYA * STRATHMORE ~*~ CHUSAN 
MALOJA + ALCANTARA * ANDES 
HIGHLAND BRIGADE 
HIGHLAND CHIEFTAIN + HIGHLAND MONARCH 
HIGHLAND PRINCESS 
DOMINION MONARCH * CORINTHIC 
EDINBURGH CASTLE + STIRLING CASTLE 
WINCHESTER CASTLE + CAPE TOWN CASTLE 
BLOEMFONTEIN CASTLE + DURBAN CASTLE 




















. ae 
BY APPOINTMENT 
TOBACCONISTS 10 


cians s SENSOX & HENGE 


Those who travel widely, for business or for 


pleasure, must have observed how frequently 


BENSONad HEDGES Super Virginia cigarettes, 
made from the finest of fine tobaccos, are 


called for to distinguish any special occasion 


LTD. OLD BOND STREET 
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People have odd ideas about him! 


THe Swiss watch-craftsman is a proud man. Proud of eyes and fingers trained till they're exact 
asa surgeon's. 

But if you think all craftsmen cling to old methods—the man who makes the good Swiss 
jewelled-lever watch would be amused. At his fingertips he has an old inherited skill—but at 
his elbow, the latest precision-tools. Modern science, modern technology, modern production 
methods help him all day, every day. He’s as proud of his equipment as of his skill 

How can you judge his work—and choose a watch wisely ? Only with expert help, of course. 
Your jeweller is the only man to tell you why one watch is a “ better buy " than another. 

To give you full choice from the latest types. To guarantee a new watch in perfect 
condition. To give you perfect service in years to come. For he’s a qualified specialist 


with the resources of the Swiss watch industry behind him. 


Your jeweller’s knowledge is your safeguard 


or 
ot <5 
5 ° 


The WATCHMAKERS ? OF SWITZERLAND 


» < 
Manu 
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HOUGH last week’s sensational overlappings of 

art and politics have caused a good deal of spirited 
controversy among students of both, the fog of dissen- 
sion is now thinning a little. 
On the whole, weight of 
public opinion seems to sup- 
port the forty-three M.P.s 
and their motion of protest. 
Who after all, wants a thing 
like that on the Cliffs of 
Dover? 


oeery 


Ba a 





The parallel between the 
present Elizabethan age and 
the last is perhaps being 
carried a little too far, as, 

for example, in the Bournemouth Daily Echo advertise- 
ment with the headline, ‘““A Portrait of Your Loved 
One Executed in Coronation Year.” 


B B 


Judging from the spate of Sunday paper articles 
revealing the alarming scale on which, during the 
second world war, secret agents from each side pene- 
trated into the highest councils of the other, one way 
of easing the financial burden of any future conflict 
might be for the belligerents to pool information from 
the start. 


B a 


The public will have itself to blame if it is presently 
left gasping above the tide-mark of world events. It 
can only be to satisfy the popular news-lust that the 
Daily Mirror, as reported in World’s Press News 
recently, is now on sale in London at eight o'clock on 
the night before publication date. But this makes it 
a threat to London’s evening papers proper; these, 
already doing splendidly for readers by appearing at 
ten in the morning, must now do better still by coming 
out on the previous evening. So far, so good. But 
how long will the (Hvening) Mirror stand for that? 
It will undoubtedly strain every resource to advance its 

N 


appearance still further, to the morning, instead of the 
evening, of the day before its avowed date—a move 
which will naturally spur the evening papers to. . . 
However, the pattern is clear, The impatient public, 
for whose benefit this game of reversed leapfrog 
down the middle of Fleet Street will be played, are 
in the end going to get nothing more up-to-the-minute 
than three-halfpenn’orth of last week’s news dated 
the week after next. 


a a 


Black Man Gets White Man Heap Confused 


“The upshot of the cor- “The 


strength of the 
respondence in The Times on 


Central African federation is 
clear and important. Un- 
doubtedly there is a majority 
of British opinion in favour 
of federation .. .” 

The Times 


B 


opposition to federation has 
been clearly shown by the 
important correspondence 
that has been appearing in 
The Times, This correspond- 
ence—which we trust will 
not be. . .”—The Observer 


a 


Considerable relief is felt in the B.B.C. at the 
arrangements finally settled for the broadcasting of 
Saturday’s steeplechase. Members of the Drama 
Department had never been really sanguine about 
the proposal to put out a substitute programme, 
if necessary, giving a hurdle-by-hurdle account of 
the negotiations with Mrs. 

Topham. 


B a 


Engine tests now being 
conducted in the Wyre 
Forest, Worcestershire, to 
determine the thrust, pres- , 
sure and temperature of a } 
new supersonic rocket have 3 
concern in the 
adjacent village of Button - 
Oak. It is felt locally that 
even an assurance by the authorities that “there is no 
possibility of the rockets being projected into the air”’ 
fails to cover all contingencies. 


caused some 


365 
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AN AIRCRAFT CALLED DEMOCRACY 


UMBER 374, a bewildered, awkward, nondescript 
lump of a man from the backwoods of muddiest 
Mecklenburg, who by God knows what access of 

despair and resolution had been moved to uproot 
himself and come to West Berlin with his wife and two 
children in search of an Aircraft called Democracy, 
turned out to be a “bad” refugee. I feared as much 
when it took him about two minutes to answer to his 
number. A “good” refugee would have fought his 
way through the dank- 
smelling mob in the 
narrow corridor outside 
so as to be on the spot 
the moment his turn 
came, 

But at least he had 
his Soviet Zone identity 
card and labour book. 
The West Berlin refugee 
department official noted 
with approval, with a 
strictly non - political 
deference for correct 
procedure, that all the 
entries were duly at- 
tested by sinister black Soviet Zone stamps: * Polizei 
Praesidium, Klein Dingsda.” But he frowned at the 
last entry in the labour book. 

“So you were employed as a casual labourer. Were 
you dismissed? No entry about it here. What made 
you give up a good job and come across as a refugee ¢”’ 

I winced as I realized that 374, in the supreme 
moment of his life, was about to tell the simple, unavail- 
ing and utterly irrelevant truth. I wanted to whisper to 
him: “Say they were trying to force you to join the 
Communist railway police. Then your dwelling-block 
spy caught you red-handed listening to Western radio. 
Then your second cousin, who is a People’s Policeman, 
tipped you off that they were coming to arrest you. 
Just fill in some safe names, dates and places, and with 
luck you'll be all right.” 

But No. 374 thought of none of these things. He 
just told the straightforward undramatic tale of how 
he and his wife got so sick of semi-starvation and the 
Communist régime that they decided to clear out. This 
obviously wasn't good enough to qualify him for 
“official recognition’ as one who had genuinely sought 
asylum “‘because of danger to life or freedom, or for 
other compelling reasons.” 

The official told him he had practically no chance, 
and he shuffled out, clutching a chit for two more weeks 
at a camp. The democratic freedom he had left all his 
worldly possessions to embrace, taking considerable 
risks of arrest in the process, would amount to an 
interminable limbo existence with about 200,000 other 
“unrecognizeds,” black refugees and expellees, with 
no home, no work, and no prospect other than living 





on his wits. These, in the case of No. 374, would not 
get him far against the competition he would encounter 
on the neon-lighted sidewalks of Berlin. 

‘“That’s what we have to contend with,” said the 
official. ‘‘ His only reason for coming over here was that 
he thought he would be better off.” 

No. 375 was an even worse refugee. He had made a 
whole series of mistakes, beginning with speaking 
against the Communists at a factory meeting and 
ending with punching an activist brigadier on the nose. 
He had, furthermore, no written proof even of these 
slender qualifications for refugeedom. He should have 
got it all recorded by the Secret Police to make things 
easier for the West Berlin refugee department. 

“What made you think you were going to get into 
trouble?” 

“The other chaps at the factory said so.” 

“Nonsense! What else can you expect if you go 
on making yourself conspicuous and quarrelling ?¢”’ 

“T hate the place. I hate the Communists. I want 
to be a free man.” 

“Other people put up with it and keep their mouths 
shut. Why can’t you?” 

No. 375 went out, perplexed but still trusting in the 
justice of his cause. The official shook his head. *“‘A 
shiftless, uncontrolled type that never settles down.” 

No. 376 wasa “ good”’ refugee. He was a young man, 
a metal worker, and had been dismissed from a State 
factory because all men under twenty-five had been 
declared redundant in order to force them to volunteer 
for the People’s Police. 

Could he prove it? Out came his identity card and 
labour book, recording that his conduct had been 
exemplary, regretting that hard necessity had left no 
other choice than to dismiss so excellent a man, and 
lovely fat Communist Polizei stamps on every line. 
Furthermore, he had an uncle in business in Hamburg. 
The official beamed. ‘That is a good straightforward 
case. He will have no difficulty.” 

Actually about 75 per cent of all applicants are 
accepted, and it is intended to relax the standards 
further to bring the percentage up to about 85. This 
does not include people with criminal records, who 
are automatically excluded 

The West German Government, who insist on the 
“recognition” procedure, say it is a necessary barrier 
without which untold thousands would stream into 
Western Germany via West Berlin. The officials, 
harassed and overworked, do their weeding-out with 
all possible humanity and kindness in the circum- 
stances. But every day about four hundred of those 
who struggle across from Communism to Democracy 
are denied the chance of making a fresh start, difficult 
and laborious as this is even for the lucky ones. They 
are the cold-war casualties, to whom the Western world 
extends an equally cold charity, but for whom it will 
not accept responsibility. R.H.C.S. 
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“The Soviet Government consider that the most correct, essential and just foreign policy is a policy 
of peace among all peoples.”’--G. Malenkov 





NO PICNIC FOR P.C. 1250 


To: The Chief Supt. 
From: P.C. 1250 


IR,—Re Press headlines, P.C. 

and Woman Spent £95 at 
KJ Club, I venture a word 
sticking up for a Constable on this 
class of duty, having personally had 
a recent basinful, with respect, 
and not yet myself as a result. Sir, 
who is on trial, that’s all I say? 
You have to. read these reports 
right down the bottom to find the 
Accused successfully mulcted, and 
the Constable made out a playboy 
right and left. 

First I hear is the Super sends 
for me when TI come off the beat 
dinner time Monday and proceeds 
to mention a Special Job in recog- 
nition of good work done (forty-one 
motorists that week booked for 
yellow parking, and the barrow-boys 
well shuffled round at rear of 
Leicester Sq.). Naturally 1 think of 
some Coronation Plum such as 
crowd control, something after that 
class of duty, and it was a shaker 
when he comes out with this other, 
which is not my cup of char at all as 
we say in the Station canteen, 
pardon the phrase. (No error, there's 
plenty of educated constables in the 
Division, Hendon and that, well up 
in West End ways and calling 









Waitah, and the like. Why me, as I 
told Super /) 

Further (1) I have never fre- 
quented a night club, short of once 
apprehending a gent therein after 
illicitly driving the length of a One- 
Way, and (2) am not in possession 
of evening wear, known to be 
obligational at the Haunt named, 
and (3) have no experience of 
working jointly with a W.P.C., and 
(4) and lastly, did not join the 
Force to indulge in flesh-pots at 
taxpayers’ expense. These points 
when put Super overrules, stating a 
Constable goes where sent and does 
what told. As to evening wear, a set 
for duty use was kept hanging inside 
the door of the Felonious Entry cup- 
board which only wanted a brush 
and as good as new. As to W.P.C. 
Merribole, my assigned oppo, she 
was an experienced officer and 
would not let down the Force. 

I therefore saluted and retired 
to the Constables’ Room, there 
received with winks and such re- 
marks as Who was that lady I seen 
you with Jast night, ete., only 
proving a foretaste of Press head- 
lines and false public attitude in 
general. 

Sir, I do not wish to criticize 
W.P.C. Merribole, as this officer 
seems well qualified and knows her 
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Judges’ Rules and the Caution 
flawless, with more wind on a whistle 
than many a male constable, let 
alone being a well-made young 
woman with long red nails and 
a hair-do like a pile of gold 
rope, but when we step from 
the Rolls, her covered in jewels 
and me in the Station evening wear 
with the waistcoat gusseted ad hoc, 
and she states, Go ahead while I 
powder Darling, mine’s a_ large 
Martini, I have bodings of a heavy 
assignment. W.P.C. Merribole is in 
the Case very whole-hearted. 

It does not seem proper to me to 
take aleohol until after the Per- 
mitted Hours, our objective being 
to ascertain if this is what goes on, 
but the W.P.C. pooh-poohs, stating 
it would look fishy to suddenly start 
on intoxicating liquor on the stroke 
of 3 a.m. after all night on minerals, 
etc., and orders champagne, Chateau 
Veuve and the like on a festal 
scale, also some type of whole small 
bird each at fifty shillings odd, which 
was only the commencement. 

Now, sir, I am not an eater or 
drinker of any status, and the pace 
of this assignment was all that my 
sense of duty could keep up with, so 
that what with the wine and the 
music, particularly the violinist 
playing over my plate while I 
salved my conscience by expounding 
the Identity Parade irregularities in 
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the case of Oscar Slater, and coffee 
and liqueurs to follow, I regret I do 
not remember the latter portion of 
my first tour of duty, being woke 
up by the W.P.C. outside my 
lodgings in Epping Street, E., with a 
request for two pounds to pay the 
driver. It appears, unfortunately, 
we have left with our Case uncom- 
pleted, it being not yet 3 a.m. when 
W.P.C. Merribole and the head- 
waiter assisted me from the scene of 
the (alleged) crime. 

Well, sir, there are officers who, 
feeling as I felt next dinner time, 
would have requested removal from 
the Case, but as we are taught at 
Peel House, police work is not a 
thing of glamour and excitement 
like in books, but mostly just 
patient dogged slogging, and I 
therefore prevailed on myself to 














“They all called for Florace to 


discharge three more gruelling tours 
of duty of this type, eating and 
drinking with no thought for per- 
sonal danger, you might say, and 
showing courage and determination 
beyond the call of duty by dancing 
extensively on the last two tours, 
W.P.C. Merribole stating this would 
serve to avoid suspicion. In the 
small hours of the Friday, aided by 
self discipline and very painful 
feet owing to tightness of Station 
pumps, I finally succeeded in retain- 
ing consciousness until my police 
watch showed 3 A.M., and was able 
to utter the words Two Large 
Whiskies. These arriving at 3.3 a.m. 
precisely, Case was complete and 
the W.P.C. showed her warrant- 
card and took appropriate action, 
My work concluded, Nature stepped 
in and I collapsed at 3.5 a.m. 
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Well, sir, as I am now con- 
valescent and shall soon be back 
with my fellow-constables, I would 
respectfully ask this report to be 
embodied in the next Divisional 
Circular, making the nature of such 
assignments clear to all. Also I 
would urgently request being struck 
off the roll for duties of this type, 
with a preference stated for Ware- 
house Roof jobs, Mad Axe slayers, 
something after that class of thing. 

Hoping this finds you, ete., 

(P.C.) J. B. Boornroyp (1250) 


a a 


“Mr. White said that local govern- 
ment extravagance and increased rats 
had hit traders hard in many towns.” 

Gloucestershire Echo 


Hamelin, for one. 


go out and play, but I'm keeping him in for bad behaviour.” 








HE late Doctor 

Goebbels was 
fond of referring to 
the Press and Radio 
ofthe Third Reichas 
an orchestra, with, 
of course, himself as 
conductor. Even 
when there is no 
ostensible conduc- 
tor, the image retains a certain validity, as witness, for 
instance, the handling by the British Press and the 
B.B.C. of Marshal Tito’s recent visit to this country. 
The heavy brass of Printing House Square, Peter- 
horough Court and Cross Street, reinforced by wood- 
wind from Tudor Street and Gray’s Inn Road; the 
drums, cymbals and triangles in Portland Place, with 
descriptive writers, special reporters, diplomatic corre- 
spondents and photographers weighing in like occasional 
string instruments, not to mention the shrill piccolo 
notes of the gossip paragraphs—the effect was decidedly 
orchestral, 


There were, it is true, variations on the main theme. 
The Times, as is its way, expounded the proposition 
that ‘there is more freedom in Yugoslavia to-day, in 
fact as in theory, than there was five years ago, and 
... there are signs that this freedom is being extended 
in some ways in the religious sphere,” while expressing 
the hope that Marshal Tito’s visit would make clear to 
him ‘‘the British people’s profound hope that he will 
continue along this path.” The Manchester Guardian, 
as is its way, pointed out that the Tito régime ‘does 
not claim to be based on free institutions as we under- 
stand them (or on what Marshal Tito at the November 
Congress of the Yugoslav Communist Party called 
‘obsolete ideas from the West’).” “The drawback of 
these dramatic encounters between the leaders of the 
nations,” it was concluded, ‘is that they tend to put 
an emotional gloss—perhaps specious—on the normal 
processes of diplomacy.” 

The Daily Telegraph derived comfort from the 
reflection that, though Tito was indubitably a Com- 
munist, he ‘is a national Communist,” and went on 
to recall that ‘“‘when Mr. Churchill greeted Stalin as an 
ally in 1941, no voice was raised in protest, though every 
criticism that is now made of Marshal Tito could then 
have been applied with even greater force to Stalin.” 


Beneath this surface of relative unanimity, how- 
ever, there were currents of discord. The score was 
Stravinsky rather than Strauss. In_ particular, 
clerical circles were in a state of considerable per- 
turbation. In his letter to the York Diocese for March, 
the Archbishop of York attempted to reassure his 
troubled flock by suggesting to them that ‘‘a welcome 
to Marshal Tito would not imply approval of his 
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— The Things They Said About Tito 


religious, social or economic views and policies.” He 
referred to Tito as ‘‘a brave man, the head of a ‘sturdy, 
hard-working peasant community.’’’ With a logic not 
easy to follow, the Archbishop went on to contend that 
there was little point in condemning Tito’s persecution 
of the Roman Catholic Church since “during the 
Italian-German occupation of his country there was 
severe persecution of the Greek Orthodox Christians by 
the Roman Catholics.” 


The Vatican radio retaliated by expressing the fear 
that, as Tito’s visit ‘goes beyond simply political 
contacts,” a “strengthening of the régime of persecution 
(in Yugoslavia) will result from the visit.” A like theme 
was taken up by such publications as the Catholic Times, 
the Universe and the Catholic Herald, with the Tablet 
following along, as befits its superior intellectual status, 
at a more sedate pace. “Strategically,” wrote the 
Catholic Times, ‘Tito is in a powerful position, and he is 
exploiting it to the full. But what is the West going to 
do about his rejection of the Four Freedoms?” 


The note behind the [ron Curtain was well conveyed 
in a broadcast from Budapest. “Tito,” it ran, “will 
enter the Palace smart as a cockatoo and manly as a 
hyena. The Queen of England will smile at him with 
all the melancholy of a withering world empire, and 
Tito will hand her a medal with his blood-stained 
hands.” This scene was a Budapest exclusive, though 
the Daily Worker did its best to maintain the same 
standard. It was first in the field with a disclosure that 
Tito was staying at White Lodge in Richmond Park 
(a “large white tree-shadowed house, formerly a 
residence of the Royal Family”), and mentioned with 
indignation that ‘‘any ordinary British citizen who 
thinks he has a right to stroll where he pleases in 
Richmond Park during Tito’s visit will soon find 
that his privileges are rather less than those of the 
Yugoslav dictator.” 


oe 4 % ” ate 
“Most extra. X/ (7 a 
ordinary of all,” re- \ } . 
ported a Daily 
Worker representa- | 
tive who had tried \ 
to penetrate White 
Lodge, ‘“‘an invalid 
carriage stood at a 
vantage point. In 
this lay, self-con- 
sciously, a remark- 
ably lusty and 
healthy -looking 
man, a regulation raincoat half concealed by his blanket. 
Leaning forward, he gave us a short and_ hostile 
scrutiny.” 

The New Statesman and Nation hoped that “the 
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police cordons with public ceremonies have not 
disguised from Tito that he is genuinely welcomed by 
a large part of the British public.” “ British workers,” 
the New Statesman went on, “. . . see in impoverished 
Yugoslavia an effort ... to build a form of Socialism 
in a relatively free atmosphere.” It is interesting to 
compare this attitude with past pronouncements on 
the same subject. The first reaction to Tito’s expul- 
sion from the Cominform was characterized by a very 
typical forced facetiousness. The Cominform had 
referred to Tito’s ‘shameful, purely Turkish terrorist 
régime.” ‘‘The exquisite irony,” the New Statesman 
wrote at the time, “of Moscow finding something shame- 
ful and Turkish in political arrests will not be lost on 
many people in East Europe, though we fear they will 
not risk a Turkish revenge by indulging in any public 
ribaldry.”. By the next issue (July 10, 1948) an 
editorial deduced from ‘‘the more responsible organs of 
Communist opinion in East Europe” that “the Yugo- 
slavs would pay quiet heed to many of the 
Cominform strictures where this can be done without 
admitting guilt.” “An intervention by Stalin, com- 
bined with judicious purges in Moscow and Belgrade,” 
might yet conceivably patch things up. 


After two more issues, Critic (generally assumed to 
be Mr. Kingsley Martin himself) concluded rather sadly 
that “the whole issue between the Cominform and the 
Yugoslav Communist Party, or rather its leadership, is 
in some ways so esoteric as to be beyond the com- 
prehension of a simple Western Socialist like myself.” 
Matters became slightly clearer when Miss Doreen 
Warriner, in a dispatch from Belgrade, remarked 
apropos the possibility of Tito turning to the West for 
trade and aid: ‘There is no likelihood of any really 
decisive move and if any such were ever contemplated, 
it is certainly abandoned now.” 


It remained for a “ Yugoslav correspondent” to 
round things off. ‘In other satellite States,” he wrote, 
the Communist Parties were “in process of being purged 
of their uncertain ‘band-wagoners.’”’ In Yugoslavia the 
Party was being “ purged not of, but by, its ‘half-baked’ 
membership.” This unhappily meant that “the broad 
movement of the Yugoslav peoples towards democracy 
seems temporarily, and perhaps fatally, interrupted.” 
Tito would henceforth have no recourse but to rely on 
police terrorism, so that “the incidents will grow in 
number, the arrests will continue and discontent will 
bank up, until one day, and no doubt when least 
expected .. . the explosion will come.” 


The photographers, as usual, played their part with 
energy and acumen. One of their efforts, reproduced in 
the Daily Express, showed Tito “in navy blue uniform, 
concentrating, eyes shut.” Another, in the Daily Mail, 
presented him ‘‘immaculate in his Marshal's uniform, 
brushing cigar ash from Mr. Churchill’s lapel as they 
talk things over in No. 10 Downing Street.” The same 
gesture in the same picture in the Daily Express was 


more generally described as simply “gesticulatory.” 
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“ Fleigh-ho ! — another Parents’ Day over.” 


It was interesting to learn, in this connection, that “as 
Tito (arrowed) stood with England in sight, at the rail 
of his ship Galeb, Daily Express photographer Stanley 
Sherman was flying low overhead.” Among the 
minutiz of the occasion which well deserve mention 
was the fact, disclosed by Miss Eileen Travis, that 
Tito’s tails were ‘fitted on a live dummy,” since the 
Marshal is ‘‘too impatient to stand long for fittings, 
but insistent on perfection.” The dummy in question 
was, it appears, a “‘lieutenant-colonel and ex-partisan,” 
who was also fitted. There is, Miss Travis says, “one 
slight variation to the conventional pattern.” A 
“special pocket”’ was ‘‘sewn into the suit—to hold a 
revolver.” 

Another curic1s disclosure was that Tito liked 
reciting Edward Lear’s “The Owl and the Pussy-Cat.” 
Those who heard his broadcast will realize what an 
uproarious performance the recitation must be. There 
is also the fact, reported in the Sunday Dispatch, that 
Tito’s kindly sentiments towards this country originated 
not, as commonly supposed, in the quarrel with the 
Kremlin, but in a visit he paid to a British book exhibi- 
tion in Belgrade. On that occasion, ‘the Marshal was 
followed by a long crocodile of followers, who stopped 
when he stopped. The longest queue was at one 
particular stall that seemed to hold the iron man’s 
deep interest; when he passed on he took a few books 
with him.” Subsequent investigation of the books 
which had so held the Marshal’s attention showed them 
to be “Beatrix Potter’s charming little stories about 
Peter Rabbit and Jemima Puddleduck.” One would 
like to think that Tito acquired these volumes under 
the impression that they were by Beatrice Webb 
née Potter. If so, what a fortunate man to escape the 
History of Trade Unionism and Soviet Communism : 
A New Civilization, in favour of Peter Rabbit. 

MaLcoLm MuGGERIDGE 





AFKA himself, whose slightly 
puzzled spirit broods over 
the Tate at present, could 

not have improved on this dialogue 
between Mr. Bertram Reece, the 
Bow Street magistrate, and 
Detective-sergeant Lisney, when poor 
Mr. Laslo Szilvassy was first brought 
up on a charge of “ wilfully damaging 
a wire and stone sculpture monu- 
ment to an unknown political 
prisoner ” ; 

The Magistrate. 1s this a matter 
for a medical report ? 

Sergeant Lisney. 1 was going to 
suggest that he has some ideas. 

If it comes to that, Kafka could 
hardly have improved on the charge. 
Nor could Lewis Carroll. 

Mr. Reg Butler, sculptor of the damaged monument, 
seemed to have an instinctive understanding of Mr. 
Szilvassy’s alleged ideas. ‘ You take about a shilling’s 
worth of wire,” Mr. Butler is reported in The Times as 
saying, “and bend it about in a certain way, and it 
becomes a symbol powerful enough to make someone 
want to destroy it.” Was Mr. Butler taking too much 
for granted, perhaps! What was in Mr. Szilvassy’s 
mind we may never know; but when confronted with a 
shilling’s worth of wire bent into the form of a symbolic 
unknown political prisoner, many a citizen might feel 
an overpowering desire, not so much to destroy it as to 
know what symbol it would represent if it were re-bent 
into a different shape or turned upside-down and hung 
from the ceiling, and if it would then still be powerful 
enough to win a prize of four thousand five hundred and 
twenty-five pounds in an international competition. 

As a matter of fact there is no reason to suppose 
that a sculpture monument to an unknown political 
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THE MAN WITH IDEAS 


prisoner should necessarily inspire feelings of opposition 
at all. One of the more obvious feelings that it would 
inspire, for example, is curiosity—curiosity about who 
the prisoner was, where he came from and what he 
was charged with, if anything. There is an automatic 
assumption on the part of most viewers that he must 
be an inhabitant of one of the nations beyond the Iron 
Curtain, or at least of some half-savage country like 


UNKNOWN 
POLITICAL 
PRISONER |) 
AF! W/ 
TION” 

















Speen or Yageslevea, and is being persecuted for 
having expressed heretical opinions on genetics or 
trying to poison a Marshal. But he might just as well 
be a Scottish university student who has defaced a 
pillar-box bearing the (to him) meaningless symbol 
EK i BR and, like a good patriot, refused to pay his fine. 

What such a composition ought to inspire, of course, 
is sympathy. The fact that Mr. Szilvassy’s demon- 
stration took the form it did, and was not confined to 
slipping miniature loaves of bread, cigarettes, files, and 
so on, between the wires, should cause the sculptor 
disquiet rather than satisfaction. Indeed, he would do 
well to consider whether there may not be some 
ambiguity in the bending of his wire which has resulted 
in his work symbolizing a well-known commissar of 
secret police, or perhaps something even more funda- 
mentally unpleasing, such as a toad. 

As a matter of fact, it hardly seems credible that 
all the exhibits at the Tate could possibly represent the 
same thing. One entry is undoubtedly part of a 
lobster, whatever its symbolical meaning. Miss 
Barbara Hepworth’s piece, or rather pieces, were 
obviously intended to go into the Mexican exhibition 
in the adjoining gallery, where they would have 
symbolized wind gods or rain gods or Quetzalcoatl. 
M. Antoine Pevsner’s design must have started out as 
an attempt to make a three-dimensional harp with a 
central cockpit from which the player, whether a 
political prisoner or not, could use both arms and legs. 
The fact that none of these exhibits touched off any 
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reaction in the public, did not even kindle a glimmer of 
suspicion in the eye of any of the countless secret police 


agents who must be covering the exhibition on behalf 
of the Iron Curtain Powers, is additional proof of their 
irrelevance. Anyone sensitive enough to be provoked 
into hasty action at the sight of Mr. Butler’s wire 
pulpit could not fail to be similarly affected by Mr. Lynn 
Chadwick’s spiked shields, which would, by the look of 
them, take to pieces just as easily. Yet up to the time 
of writing, Mr. Chadwick’s shields and M. Pevsner’s 





harp and Miss Hepworth’s gods and the lobster and 
the rest of them are as good as on the day the exhibition 
opened. 

One last idea, more likely to have occurred to Mr. 
Butler than to Mr. Szilvassy, concerns the fact that this 
shilling’s worth of wire was insured for a thousand 
pounds. One knows about Whistler and his “lifetime 
of experience” B. A. YounG 


(A notice by William Gaunt of the Unknown Political 
Prisoner exhibition will appear next week.) 





CORINTHIAN COLUMN 


T was a fine poet, undoubtedly, who wrote the lines: 


“When the horses ran at Lincoln 
All the while my head was whirling 
With a dream about the incon- 
Vertibility of sterling.” 


Yet how few race-goers consider the larger aspects 
of currency and finance, and all their manifold implica- 
tions, when attempting to choose a likely winner at the 
inaugurating ceremony of the flat season! 

That the meeting on the Carholme dates back to 
the reign of James | is a matter of common know- 
ledge among the sporting fraternity, but it is not so 
often remembered by punters that the second corona- 
tion of Henry IL was solemnized in the Cathedral of the 
Fenland city, or that the see was transferred thither 
from Dorchester by Remigius not long after the 
Norman conquest. Incidentally, it was a member of the 
great Sibthorpe family who is said to have driven a 
coach and four down the Steep Hill, and the inhabitants 
of the county were once supposed to have subsisted 
almost entirely on poppy seed. 

a um ok - * * 

Protection from the attacks of philistines at the 
Tate Gallery could surely be secured by placing iron 
shutters round the exhibits of the type generally used 
by fishmongers and greengrocers, leaving a few eye- 
holes for inspection by the publie. This would prevent a 
recurrence of the absurd contretemps when “Mother 
arth’? was found to have been removed from its 
concrete pedestal and employed to carry away milk 
empties from the restaurant in the basement; or still 
more recently when a curator was discovered using 
“Sound,” the four-inch-high abstraction of a road 
drill, to clean his tobacco pipe. 




















“It's one of those patent smoking cures.” 
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It is not often that a dog is worried by a sheep, yet 
the experience befell the writer of this column not 
many years ago, when he saw a Southdown ram in hot 
pursuit of a dachshund near Rottingdean. The canine 
fugitive only escaped disaster by jumping through a 
fence into a place of safety whither his ovine persecutor 
was unable to follow him. The tables were turned with 
a vengeance, and Sir Alfred Munnings would have 
delighted in this scene, and no doubt have com- 
memorated it on canvas. 

a * * * * x 

Speculation is rife as to the prospects of Mr. 
Mamoru Shigemitsu in the Japanese elections next 
month. It is anybody's guess whether he will, or will 
not, find himself at the head of the Coalition Govern- 
ment in Tokyo. Japanese liberalism is a plant of tender 
growth, and the attitude of Mr. Ichiro Hatoyama, for 
all we care, may well decide the issue. A curious 
mistake, by the way, was made by one of our great 
daily papers in dealing with this phase of Far-Eastern 
affairs, when it stated that Mr. Yoshida “had not yet 
burnt his boots.” The word, of course, should have 
been “boats.” 

* * ~ * * 

Seven hundred pages may seem long for a book of 
autobiographical reminiscences, yet no one will grudge 
this length to Sir Joseph Bagworthy’s Forty-nine Years 
of Doodling, which includes five hundred and eighty 
facsimile reproductions of this inimitable form of 
modern art, all composed by the author during sessions 
of interdepartmental committees, and in many cases 
while the author himself was in the Chair. The “Rat 
Eating a Cabbage” on page 197 has proved as interest- 
ing to psychologists as the “‘ Dream of Gerontius” on 
page 354. Sir Joseph's house at Nearliegh End has 
long been famous for its bougainvilleas, and he has 
recently invented a new tomato, 

* a % 7 * * 

It has occurred to us that the readers of this 
column may be interested in the subject of clichés, and 
we should be glad to learn from them which is their 
favourite cliché in the English language. Quotations 
from the poets are not excluded, but it is important 
that the word cliché should be written clearly at the 
top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

We cannot fail to be aware that this new competi- 
tion will open up to our readers a vista of considerable 
charm, The first prize, a free seat on Hammersmith 
Bridge for the University Boat Race, will be awarded 
to the most captivating entry. It had been hoped 
that Marshal Tito would consent to be present at the 
adjudication, and bestow upon the successful protagonist 
the Blue Ribbon of the written and spoken word, but 
this has unfortunately not proved possible. 

Evor 
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On the Bonnie, Bonnie Banks o’ Lake Leman 
“Narriman is at present in Geneva, and her mother, 
Madame Assila Sadek, who is with her, told Reuter earlier 


to-day: ‘We hae left Rome for always. We will neer go 
back. . . '°"—The Star 
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“Mais min pauvre crétin, tout le monde sait qua Westminster le roi Garter précede le roi Clarenceux.” 
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ONE 


BELIEVED that my whole life 

was in disorder because I did not 
own a desk, and that as soon as I 
acquired one all my problems would 
solve themselves. 

Outside the second-hand furni- 
ture shop there were two wooden 
plate-racks, a horsehair sofa, a 
pianola, a green vase, a revolving 
book-case and a grey top hat on a 
card table with innumerable cigar- 
ette burns in the green baize. But 
no desk, 

Two shadowy figures moved 
about the shop as if lost in limbo, 
so that it was startling to hear the 
woman ask “Can I help you?” 

I explained that the desk I 
wanted must be strong enough to 
support a typewriter and that it 
must have drawers on either side 
wide enough to hold manuscripts. 

The man wearing the plus 
four suit of reddish tweed stepped 
forward and said “‘What you want 
really is an Edwardian sideboard 
with the back sawn off.” 

“Why, have you got an Edward- 
ian sideboard with the back sawn 
off?” 

“No. No I haven't.” 

He retreated back into the 
shadows and the woman said, 
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WAY OF BUYING A DESK 


“We've got a good desk down- 
stairs,” and, as I followed her down 
the rickety stairs, ““ You'll like this 
desk.” 

The desk stretched like a great 
grin across the basement—a wide, 
thick, strong desk with a _ red 
covered top with gold piping. 

“Tt’s too big,” I said. 

“It would look nothing in a 
consulting room,” she answered. 
“But Mr. Rollo will be in soon.” 

The man in the plus four suit 
had posted himself at the top of the 
stairs. ‘‘ Now I do know a desk that 
would suit you fine,” he said. 

“Where ?” 

“In the yard, at the back. But 
I am going to have it myself up at 
my own place.” 

A burly thick-shouldered man, 
wearing a bowler hat, came in. 

“Lady here wants a pedestal 
desk, Mr. Rollo,” Plus Fours ex- 
plained. 

“We've got the very thing for 
you over in the yard—a black 
deal desk.” 

“Not mine, I hope,” Plus Fours 
said. 

“No, the other one.” = Mr. 
Rollo moved a couple of washstands 
and a marble table-top and I saw 


now that he was the strong man of 


the business. 

“Ts it a pedestal desk?” I asked. 

“Pedestal? That’s it—proper 
pedestal.” 

“How much?” 

“Twenty-one shillings.” 

We walked across the shop, 
through the mews and into a yard. 
A man came out of a signal box 
carrying a bunch of keys. He opened 
the first garage door. Behind some 
coal seuttles, towel horses and 
miniature billiards tables we saw one 
side of the pedestal desk—a black 
wooden group of drawers with a 
white chalk mark, 21/-. Past some 
perambulators at the other end of 
the garage we saw the second half. 

“There's your deak,” Mr. Rollo 
said, making a white chalk mark on 
it. “What’s wrong with that?” 

“Well, I did want a top to the 
desk.” 
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“A top? Oh, yes, I was forget- 
ting that, it must be in the other 
garage. It would be, wouldn't it. 
Joe, open the other garage.” 

Joe looked intently at the bunch 
of keys and then at the shape of the 
lock as if he was aiming to match 
them up for an intelligence test. 
The door creaked open. This time 
we walked forward through a guard 
of honour of dentist’s equipment. 

Plus Fours pointed to a com- 
plete desk with a torn leather top. 
“That’s mine, but you can have it 
if you like.” 

“Don’t you want it yourself?” 

“Not now that I’ve seen it 
again I don't.” 

Mr. Rollo glanced at the leather 
topped desk— ‘Seven pounds 
fifteen.” He looked behind a 
dentist’s chair—‘ Here’s the top of 
the other one.” With the quickness 
of a Customs Officer he made 
another chalk mark. 

“This one’s only twenty-one 
shillings, isn’t it?” 

‘No, three guineas. Twenty- 
one shillings for one side, twenty- 
one shillings for the other, and 
twenty-one for the top. That 
makes sixty-three bob.” 

“Too much,” said the man in 
plus fours. “Too much by a long 
chalk,” he added, pleased with the 
play on words, 

“T wonder which one I ought to 
have?” 

“JT shouldn't have either if I 
were you.” 

Mr. Rollo took no notice of the 
strange salesman. “‘ You won’t find 
a better mahogany desk than that 
for three guineas anywhere,” he 
said. 

“Get the other two sides out of 
the first garage, Joe,” he added, 
“and take the desk to the lady’s 
place.” 

Plus Fours watched the van 
being loaded up. “My name’s 
Blythe,” he volunteered. 

Blythe and Joe carried the desk 
up to my flat; they made four 
journeys because one of the drawers 
had fallen out. I could hear them 
talking as they carried this last 
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“They say they've come over for William's Coronation.” 


piece up. “I’m often sick on the 
sea myself. Lots of sailors are, you 
know.” 

Now that the top was on the 
desk I saw that it was shoulder 
high. 

“Tt’s an architect’s table really,” 
Blythe remarked. “But I dare say 
Mr. Rollo would be glad to sell you 
a high stool to go with it. I'll have 
a look to-morrow, or better still I'l! 
come round and saw the desk down.”’ 
He made a sawing movement side- 
ways with hisarm. “I should say 
a foot and a half would do it.” 

I sawed the desk down myself 
that evening. 

The next morning I called at the 
shop and explained to Mr. Rollo 
that it would no longer be necessary 
for his salesman to shorten the desk. 

“Salesman! He’s no salesman 
of mine,” Mr. Rollo said. ‘He likes 
to come and tell people what they 
should and shouldn’t buy. I admit 
he’s got some stuff from me in his 
time, but he’s always changing his 


mind, Finds it difficult to settle 
down to civilian life after the Army, 
I dare say.” 

“The Army? Surely he’s in the 
Navy. He talked about sailors 
being sick on the sea and that sort 
of thing.” 

“The Army, I thought it was, but 
I didn’t take much notice. I'll just 
look in my notebook and see if I’ve 
got his address. Here you are, 
521 Trevor Road, Kensington. 
Trevor 1280, Archibald White.” 

“White? I don’t think that was 
the name.” 

“What was the name you 
thought he told you?” 

“ Blythe.” 

“Oh, well, perhaps I wrote it 
down wrong.” 

“T’ll try that number.” 

There was no answer to the 
number, but at midday the tele- 
phone rang in my flat. 

“Wing Commander Whyte- 
Blythe here. Is it O.K. for that 
carpentering job on the desk?” 
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I explained that the desk had 
already been sawn down. 

“Good show,” said the Wing 
Commander. ‘In that case I think 
I'll go off for a spot of golf this 
afternoon.” 

After lunch I began to clean the 
desk; the black paint came off and 
a beautiful red mahogany emerged. 
There was a great deal of sawdust 
and some pieces of wood on the 
floor and I realized now that the 
desk was creating a greater disorder 
in my room. 

I looked out of the window. At 
this moment a red sports car 
stopped at the traffic lights. Wing 
Commander Whyte-Blythe was sit- 
ting in the driver's seat and beside 
him the strange hooded figure of a 
set of golf clubs in a rainproof bag. 
The Wing Commander was no 
longer wearing his red tweed plus 
fours, but instead a neat blue suit 
which I supposed he considered more 
suitable for an afternoon on the 
links. Inez HoLpen 











The Educational Ladder 





FIRST 


F the men who 
have joined the 
staff with me I 
think I need fear 
only Robertson. 
He went to a 
minor Public 
School, not a Secondary School, but 
his Second at Oxford was not, like 
mine, reinforced by the treasurer- 
ship of a College Literary Society. 
Unfortunately, the boys like him 
and he is good enough at billiards to 
give the Head a game, but not too 
good for him, unless this is just 
cunning. 

Prettle is a poor creature and 
will probably be content to end his 
days as an assistant master. Apple- 
body appears to be a half-wit. When 
I gave my form a punishment for 
ragging him they first thought it was 
cheek of me to interfere between 
them and another master, but then 
they swung round to respecting me 
for loyalty to my caste. I need not 
be afraid that my intervention will 
really do Applebody any good. 

Nobody is effectively in charge 
of the History here. Old Atkins may 
seem scholarly enough when he is 
reading with the University candi- 
dates in the library, but he has not 
the slightest idea of organizing the 
subject throughout the school. He 
looks forward to a quiet cup of tea 
and crossword puzzle at break, so I 
have peppered him with polite 
requests for directions about what to 
do and how to do it until he burst 
out “Use your head, Haywood, 
and take a bit of responsibility for 
yourself.” This delegation of 
authority was made before witnesses. 
Have told Prettle that the school 
model of a Witenagemot is to be 
moved from his classroom to mine. 
Absurd to scatter what teaching 
material there is all over the 
building. 

Applebody has been landed with 
the woodwork club, He was damply 
grateful when in my briskly com- 
radely tone I offered to help him. run 
it. He can supervise the chisel-sharp- 
ening and screw-sorting while I get 
the better carpenters on to making 
models, and making them fast. 
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STEPS AT ST. WILLOUGHBY’S 


My room is getting rapidly filled 
with models. Pershore, the Deputy- 
Head, takes some odd form for 
Classics in there and particularly 
objects to the Rotation of Crops: 
the clockwork takes a goodish time 
to run down and overlaps his lesson. 
I point out that there is nowhere 
else for the stuff to go, except the 
library. He agrees with me that it 
is a pity the library has to be used 
only for the intermittent instruction 
of two or three boys. 

Robertson runs the Cubs. Have 
offered to house a good deal of their 
equipment in my room as he teaches 
in the Labs. where there is room 
only for scientific apparatus. Per- 
shore is driven mad by all the poles 
and ropes that get in his way when 
he tries to stop the Crops from 
Rotating. Have told him I do not 
like to make difficulties about 
Robertson's dumping his gear on me 
as everything goes straight back to 
the Head during their games of 
billiards; Pershore agrees that as I 
am such a new member of the staff 
it is better for me not to complain. 

Robertson reported a boy to 
Pershore, his dormitory master, for 
making sulphuretted hydrogen with- 
out being asked to; Pershore did not 
beat him. The boys will take the 
hint quickly enough. Then, at the 
last staff meeting, some of the senior 
men complained of the noise there 
has been during Rest recently — 
Robertson has been on rest-duty. 
During the informal tea-party that 
follows the meeting, Potter, who 
retires in the summer, was put up to 


chaff the Head about his games of 


billiards with Robertson. 
Atkins ill. Volunteered to take a 
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period for him and moved all the 
models into the library. Reported a 
prominent Cub to the Head for in- 
geniously complicating the spinning 
jenny. This gave me an opportunity 
for stressing the value of three- 
dimensional work in History. Got 
the Head to say that a school 
museum might not be a bad thing 
and would fit in well with the 
library. Have suggested to Pershore 
that, as I have to spend so much 
time on the spot anyway, I could 
save Atkins trouble if I took over 
the librarianship from him. 

Take most of my classes in the 
library now to be near the models. 
Atkins has to trapse the school 
looking for a vacant room. He is 
afraid of the Head ever since the 
row when he gave a boy whose 
parents the Head disliked a fat part 
in Hamlet; he is not disposed to 
cross-examine him on what powers 
he has conferred on me. 

Applebody keeps fussing over 
stock-lists for the woodwork club 
and badgers me to produce some of 
the models for the end-of-term dis- 
play. Have told him in my curtly 
preoccupied tone that I am much 
too busy with library, museum, 
Historical Society, Antiquarian 
Society and Cubs to be bothered. 
Loathe Cubs, but they are a useful 
preliminary to Scouting, and that is 
essential for getting the kind of job 
that I am after. 

Feel I have established myself. 
All the dormitory masters beat boys 
that I need beaten. Pershore is 
beginning to realize that Atkins 
should be merely the man taking 
advanced History while I become 
Head of the History Department, 
relying on Pershore’s grasp of con- 
ditions in all parts of the school. 
He has consented to criticize my 
Paper on The Integration of Literary 
and Three-Dimensional Methods in 
Contemporary Educational Theory 
and Practice. A good deal reaches 
him through the boys in his dormi- 
tory and he wili know my high 
opinion of his ability and experience. 

Boys, rightly used, can be 
invaluable to a schoolmaster’s 
career. R. G. G. Price 
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THE REAPER 


ORED to a standpoint little short of swooning 

When told to reap a meadow and its verges, 
The Highland Lass expressed exasperation 
By dint of—if not actually crooning, 
At least its nineteenth-century equation— ne 
And loosed a spate of melancholy dirges 
On frankly unappreciative curlews 
(Or something more sparrovial or pigeonous 
If the above-named birds are not indigenous 
To that specific part of Scotland’s purlieus). 









Wordsworth, however, chanced to pass her, hiking, 
Just as these wails were borne upon the wings 
Of song, and thought them singularly striking, 
And asked: ‘Will no one tell me what she sings?” 
Nobody did, though, for the simple reason 

That nobody besides himself was there, 

For had the then-prevailing harvest season 

Not whisked the local hearties off elsewhere 

The Highland Lass would never have been landed 
With doing all that reaping single-handed. 






Instead of musing in the middle distance 
And waiting for some non-existent oracle 
To answer questions palpably rhetorical, 
He might have made the neighbourhood resound 
With baritonic offers of assistance. 

Perhaps his rainbow-conscious heart, through leaping 
To where the topmost summit of the heavens is, 
Was far too tired to do a spot of reaping, 

Or help the poor girl bash the sheaves around, 
Or heave the tin containing her clevenses. 


















} 






Think what would be your feelings, gentle reader, 
If, having slogged all day among the stubble, you 
Had used up all your repertoire of lieder 
And couldn’t sing one more, or even hum one— 
How thankful you would be to talk to someone, 
Even if it were only William W.! 

co ca it i S o 
Particularly for the chance to say 
Exactly what you thought of Lucy Gray. 
D. A. WILKINSON 
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EATEN ANY GOOD BOOKS LATELY? 


HAT is one to make of 

the story that a gentleman 

in the West Country, who 
in earlier life either was or was 
not a sergeant in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, has made history in 
his own peculiar way by eating his 
pension warrant ? His wife wrapped 
it round the fish, and, before she 
knew where she was, down it had 
gone—all smothered in tomato 
ketchup—and the rest is silence. 

How does the Welfare State 
right a wrong of such dimensions ? 
I tried a Parliamentary Question 
about. it. 

“Since pension warrants, con- 
sidered as a foodstuff,” said the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Food, ‘‘are no longer 
rationed nor are they subject to 
price-control, my right hon. friend 
can take no responsibility for any 
such warrants as may be consumed 
by ex-sergeants of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary whether in the course 
of or outside their official duties.” 

Whither could I turn for 
remedy? It was cogently pointed 
out that, as the warrant-swallower 
was perfectly healthy, his case could 
not be a matter for the Minister of 
Health. It was pointed out that, as 
there was no longer any evidence 
that he was entitled to a pension, it 
could not be a matter for the Min- 
ister of Pensions. The Attorney- 
General thought that he might 


possibly be able to prosecute him 
for ‘“‘unlicensed eating of public 
property,” but apart from that no 
Minister could suggest anything 
that he could possibly do about it. 

I tried it—for want of a better 
arena—in the Simple Spelling Bill. 
It seemed a novel and convincing 
explanation of the alarming growth 
of illiteracy. “If, Mr. Speaker,” I 
cogently argued, ‘‘the public insists 
on eating its print instead of reading 
it, how can we be surprised that 
illiteracy is on the increase?) Why 
should not the Central Office of In- 
formation cover every hoarding in 
the land with gigantic exhortations 
to EAT LESS PRINT?” But Mr. 
Follick, I am bound to say, thought 
little of this suggestion. He argued 
that, if only “pension warrant”’ had 
been written as it was pronounced— 
‘“‘pen-SHE-un 00-0-RUNT”’—the ex- 
sergeant would have had no diffi- 
culty whatsoever in distinguishing 
it from a fish and the problem would 
never have arisen. 

But certainly the contretemps 
had—and, indeed, has—its diffi- 
culties. I tried to comfort the ex- 
sergeant by telling him that it 


was possible to get duplicates of 


official documents that have been 
accidentally mislaid—if 
“mislaid”’ be the word. 
“If you were properly entitled 
to your pension,” said I, a loyal 
supporter of the Government, ‘no 


indeed 
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doubt we shall be able to obtain it 
for you.” 

He looked at me in stupefaction 
at such naiveté. 

“Entitled to a pension ?” he said. 
“D’you think I’d have eaten the 
warrant if [’d been entitled to the 
pension? I’d been drawing it for 
five years because they muddled 
me up with a man of the same 
name.” 

‘But were you ever in the Royal 
Irish Constabulary?’ I asked. 

“In and out,” he said, in an 
airy sort of way. 

“But you can’t expect me to 
connive at a fraud on the public 
revenue,” I said a little pompously. 

“I’m not asking you to connive 
at anything,” he said. “I haven’t 
come here to discuss why I am 
receiving a pension. That is a purely 
historical question. You can’t 
expect me to discuss a question like 
that so long as the issue of Partition 
remains unsettled. What I want to 
know is, since I am getting a pen- 
sion, how can I get it increased?” 

“But are you entitled to a 
pension?” I asked. 

“That has nothing whatever to 
do with it,” said the ex-sergeant. 
“The Government promised that if 
food subsidies were reduced then 
those who were living on pensions 
would get their pensions increased. 
It never said anything about 
their being entitled to pensions. 
The Government must keep its 
word,” 

“But are you living on a 
pension?” I asked. 

“Of course I am,” said the 
ex-sergeant. “‘Haven’t I just told 
you that I ate the damned thing ? 
And, what’s more,” he added, “I 
liked it—not bad at all. It was 
tasty. I’m no reader. I don’t like 
print outside the stomach.” 

That was to my mind the most 
interesting part of the story. His 
was indeed a new view. If, as he 
assures me, Government publi- 
cations and legal documents make 
good eating, why surely there is 
the solution to all our problems. 

Wise men tell us in their books 
and their pamphlets that we are in 
imminent danger of starvation. 
Unless we turn our milk into 
buttons and export them to the 
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Argentine, how can we ever expect 
to get the dollars to buy bacon from 
Denmark? It is as plain as that. 
But is it necessary to go this round- 
about way to salvation? Why not 
just eat the books and pamphlets 
ourselves and be done with it? The 
world my oyster—the Stationery 
Office my larder. 

Here surely is a constructive 
suggestion for the Mrs. Beeton of a 


later day. None of the impurities of 


modern food are to be found in a 
Government Blue Book. There is no 
phytic acid in it. It is free from 
agene. It does not intoxicate, if 
taken in moderation. Begin with 


small things, a Statutory Instru- 
ment or two, as garnishing; but 


then, as the stomach grows stronger, 
we can work up to more solid sus- 
tenance—the Road Act, the Digest 
of Statistics, the Town Plan for 
Wolverhampton itself—who knows 
with what delicacies we may tempt 
our guests, as we work our way 
through the whole British Museum 
in our solemn and dedicated task of 
freeing mankind from the burden of 
print? What matter that a genera- 
tion is growing up that cannot read 
print, so long as we can see to it that 
there is no print for it to read? 
That is surely what the planners 
call adjusting the demand to the 
supply. 
“Another 
Gherkin?” 


amendment, Mr. 


“Thank you, Mr. Bowles. Just 
a small one, if I may.” 

“T wonder if I might trouble you 
for a second helping of Hansard, 
Mrs. Humdrum ?” 

“You're welcome, Dr. Cowbody. 
Please pass your plate.” 

I give the suggestion to Dr, 
Hill, Mr. Morgan Phillips, you 
will remember, promised to eat his 
hat if the Socialists did not gain a 
by-election in the first Tory year 
of office. The year is up. 

Hat-eating is icumen in, 
Lhude sing cuceu, 

But, if so, why not print-eating, 
too? Why should Mr. Morgan 
Phillips have all the fun? Let ** Fair 
shares for all” be our motto. 

CrrisToPHER HoLtis 
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RUNNING TO WASTE 


S somebody remarked the other day, in one of 

those delightful letters to the Press that are really 
the most interesting thing about the Press, there is, 
in this complicated modern society of ours, a high 
wastage-rate of women graduates through marriage. 
In other words, no sooner is a girl qualified to be a 
doctor than she ups with some white-jacketed junior 
bandage-wrapper and is off with him to a suburban 
villa, where she does nothing more useful for the rest 
of her days than raising a family and feeding it on 
whatever the bandage-wrapper brings home. 

It is not only doctors; all graduate girls do it, or 
tend to do it. Teachers, psychiatrists, social workers, 
agricultural scientists—they all suffer from this canker 
that is eating out the heart of the social order, if it 
has a heart. That is why, as the writer put it, you 
need to have relatively more graduate women doctors, 
teachers, and so on, than men—because of this high 
wastage-rate. 

It is terrible to think of all this rich feminine talent 
running to waste. It is, perhaps, more terrible when 
vou consider that there is, in every case, a man involved. 
I feel particularly badly about this aspect of it, because 
I am a man myself. I try to console myself with the 
thought that I, personally, have never been tempted 
in this way. I have never inveigled a girl graduate into 
marriage. No lady dentist has slipped down the 
wastage-drain through my machinations. I owe this 
triumph of self-denial to the influence of my mother, 
and having had a good home, and that kind of thing, 
I expect. 

But is this enough? Can | shelve responsibility in 
this way? Must I not bear my share of the collective 
burden of shame that all men must feel when they 
view the mass of wreckage that ought to be a 
co-ordinated social structure ? 

Look at this Community Centre round the corner. 
What has become of the bright-eyed, square-jawed 
young thing who used to come prowling lissomely in, 
with a notepad, to take the old men’s chest measure- 
ments and ask the old ladies how much they spend on 
tea? She has married a man. Where is the hawk-like 
beauty who used to sit in this room once a week, 
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watching, always watching, while little children fitted 
red cubes into green sockets? She has married a man. 
Not the same man. Another man. In some ways 
this makes it worse. 


Something has to be done about this wastage-rate. 
For the sake of Society, mind you; not for the sake of 
the girl graduates. Too much can be made of their 
sufferings. You cannot make a Welfare omelette 
without breaking eggs--if you can get any eggs. These 
girls have brought it on themselves, as often as not. 
They lacked a sense of perfect dedication. Certainly the 
wretched men are the most to blame; but no man ever 
married a lady social worker without some encouragement 
from the lady social worker. Dr. Constance Flitch 
has proved this in a brilliant series of experiments. 

Some time, at some stage of her career, the typical 
social worker suddenly loses sight of those high ideals 
that have sustained her throughout her excruciatingly 
dull training and enabled her to subsist on her pitifully 
low starting salary. What causes her to do this?! 
We can hazard a guess. Jt is aman. There are men 
all around her, all over the place. What is easier to 
suppose than that she has caught sight of one, even 
spoken to one? The dedicated graduate can brush 
aside such irrelevant biological phenomena and plunge 
on, forwards and upwards, forever weighing, measuring, 
tabulating, analysing. Not so the ordinary, weak 
social worker, subject in a lesser degree to all the 
emotional stresses that beset her charges. She sees 
this man; after a more or less severe period of mental 
struggle she speaks to him. Possibly he speaks to 
her first. 

She is not unaware of what she is doing; she has 
heard of men. A whole hour’s lecture in the second- 
year course was devoted to them. She is revolted, 
no doubt; but she weighs the situation up, coldly, 
calculatingly, as graduate social workers will. On the 
one side is this man; on the other is her social work. 
ven the man, she thinks, is better than that. Before 
the next social survey is so much as mapped out she 
is married. So the wastage-rate mounts. 


Dr. Edith Stump has suggested that we abolish 
men. I[t is an attractive suggestion; but will it really 
help matters? We have to plan for the availability of 





experimental material for the next generation of social 
workers. Better to follow Dr. Hilda Vawkes’s plan; 
this far-seeing educationist proposes that immediately 
after the graduation ceremony female students should 
be isolated. They should be bundled away into a huge 
stone building and only let out in droves to do their 
doctoring and dentistry under armed guard. In this 
way the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
would be attained. To critics who complain that such 
a procedure would be contrary to British ideals of 
liberty, Dr. Vawkes asks, severely, whether we are 
aiming at liberty or licence? Let us not confuse the 
two, she says—and, to my mind, rightly. Merey is 
sometimes harsh. The girl graduate, peering through 
her barred windows at the housewives of the Welfare 
State queueing for fish outside, may well consider her 
lot a relatively happy one, licence or no licence. 

Other critics, of a class hardly to be described as 
serious thinkers, have been heard to declare that the 
high wastage-rate among female graduates is in 
itself the best guarantee of a high throughput of girl 
graduates in the next generation. This statement 
is so incomprehensible that the best thing to do 
is dismiss it as mere confusion of mind. 


R. P. Lister 
RB a 


BONFIRE 


OMEHOW our bonfire afternoon fell flat. 
Paper and straw were useless, so we broke 
Drv sticks, and found some paraffin to soak 
The windward side. The bonfire roared and spat, 
Lost interest, hissed and snivelled. After that 
We puffed in turn till we could hardly croak. 
By sunset a blue foolish wisp of smoke 
tose from it, like a feather from a hat. 

The evening shuffled away in slippered feet. 
But in the orchard, mocking our earned ease, 
Our bonfire flowered and flared against the night. 
None warmed numb fingers at that glorious heat, 
And no one noticed the pruned apple-trees’ 
Fantastic postures in the orange light. 


Perer Dickinson 


ClO VANNATTT 








We've Got a Horse 


AVE you ever been ?” asked 
the Irishman. 
“No, but I used to look 
forward to the broadcast,” I replied. 

“Ah, it’s grand with those huge 
dark fences, that water jump, and 
the horses—all the best of ‘em Irish, 
of course—it’s a great race all 
right.” 

‘I don’t suppose I shall ever see 
it now,” I said, ‘ but I should like to 

especially this year.” 

“And why especially this year?” 
politely asked the third man, the 
man who didn’t know about horses. 

“Because of something our 
village blacksmith told me. It seems 
he has a friend in a racing stable.” 

“And what stable is that?” 
asked the Irishman. 

“The stable where the horse is 
trained.” I wasn’t going to be 
drawn too easily. 

“And what is the name of this 
animal? I presume it has a name?” 
asked the man who didn’t know 
about horses. 

This was my moment, and from 
behind the menu card I gave what 
was perhaps rather an exaggerated 
imitation of a racing man giving 
a tip, hissing out the sibilant 
‘Whispering Steel.” 

“And is he by Stee!point?”’ 
asked the Irishman. 

“He is that.”” The Irish was 
catching. 

“Then he’s bred right for the 
job. Has he been there before?” 

I knew what ‘there’? meant— 
that unprepossessing space between 
a railway embankment and a canal, 
hallowed by the exploits of Troy- 
town, Golden Miller, the Reeses, 
Anthonys and the less successful 
Captain Becher. 

“He fell at the first ditch last 
year,” 

“Do they have little ditches 
there as well as fences?” asked the 
unknowledgeable one, and I had to 
explain about the guard-rail, the 
ditch and the fence. 


“But the blacksmith told me 
something else,” I went on—‘‘real 
inside information.” 

“What’s that?” the Irishman 
asked. 

“They're not going to run him 
in blinkers this time.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt appears that few, if any, 
horses have won the National wear- 
ing them. A horse needs, so they 
were saying, to be able to look all 
round him at Aintree and see 
exactly what’s going on.” 

“Will he be able to see Mrs. 
Topham?” asked the Irishman. 

“T doubt it,” I said. “TI expect 
Mrs. Topham will be invisible, 
issuing statements.” 

“T hope this horse of yours is 
trained by a Wizard,” said the man 
who didn’t know about horses. 

“A Wizard?” 

“Surely all great trainers are 
Wizards. Wasn't there one down 
your way—the Wizard of Manton?” 

“He's been dead for years.” 

“Doesn't anybody carry on the 
business still?” 

“Not exactly. Anyway this 
Whispering Steel is trained by 
Kilpatrick.” 

“Bred at Kilcullen, County 


Kildare,” the Irishman read out of 


his paper, ‘“‘and you say trained 
by Kilpatrick: that sounds Irish 
enough.” 

‘But I insist on a Wizard,” said 
the man who didn’t know about 
horses. 

“T can’t promise a Wizard, but 
I remember a great rider telling 
me about horse spells,” I went on. 
“As he neared the winning post 
he used to lean more and more 
forward and hiss into his horse’s 
ear, ‘Horse and Hattock! Horse 
and Go!’” 

“A sound idea,” said the Irish- 
man. “That would be to remind 
him to lean forward, of course. 
Most steeplechase jocks finish on 
their horses’ tails.” 
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“He said it was the spell that 
did the trick.” 

“Ah, but he was codding you.” 

“All the same, I think it was the 
spell,” quietly remarked the man 
who didn’t know about horses. ‘‘I 
wish I could remember how that 
particular one went on. I used to 
dabble in that sort of thing quite a 
bit at one time.” 

“In horses?” we both asked 
incredulously. 


“No, in spells. I know spells of 


all sorts. This one, I seem to 
recollect, was used by witches about 
to mount. It’s all part of magic, you 
know,” he said in his deliberate, 
matter-of-fact way. 

“Magic or no magic, this 
Whispering Steel of yours must 
stand a great chance,” the Irishman 
started off again. ‘‘He’s a Steel- 
point horse, foaled in Ireland, 
trained by an Irishman and,” eyeing 
the paper, “ridden by Morrow— 
he’d be Irish, too.” 

“And,” I dropped my voice so 
that the waiter couldn’t hear, “no 
blinkers this time.” 

“There’s only one thing,” said 
the man who didn’t know about 
horses, as we got up to leave, “I 
haven't got a bookie these days; 
Irene, my wife, is a Spiritualist, you 
know.” 

We didn’t know. We didn't 
understand. 

“Yes, Irene was always against 
my last bookmaker. She said he had 
such a dirty aura.” 

“Oh that’s easily fixed,” I 
reassured him. “My bookmaker has 
the face of an organist.” 

We parted outside the restau- 
rant. ‘Horse and Hattock!” cried 
the Irishman. ‘Horse and Go!” I 
replied. Slowly memory stirred in 
the man who didn’t know about 
horses. A look of witchlike fury 
started to debase his features and, 
flourishing his umbrella—or was it 
his broomstick—triumphantly, he 
cackled ‘“‘Horse and Pelatis. Ho, 


Ho!” G.T. 
& & 


‘** Bull Calf (female), pedigree attested 
and fully registered; both sides full 
Bargower blood.” 

Advt. in Chester Chronicle 


Uncertain business, farming. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF PARLIAMENT 


Monday, March 16 

Mr. Jim Tuomas, it has been 
said, looks more “‘like”’ a First Lord 
of the Admiralty 
than any. pre- 
vious holder of 
that exalted office, and he certainly 
mightily pleased the House of Com- 
mons to-day by his  urbanely 
quarter-deck manner, in presenting 
the annual Estimates of the Royal 
Navy. He got a particularly hearty 
cheer for a statement which strongly 
recalled this country’s less apologetic 
days—that, while we might no 
longer have the biggest navy, “we 
have no intention of its being any- 
thing but the best.” 

The House was distinctly less 
pleased to hear that the owner of 
the second largest navy in the 
world (that of the United States 
being the largest) was the Soviet 
Government. There had been a 
“very remarkable” step up in 
Soviet naval production of late, and 
the fleet now included about twenty 
powerful cruisers, over one hundred 
destroyers, and over three hundred 


House of Commons: 
The Royal Navy 
Rev 


and fifty submarines of all classes. 
And all this added up to the 
fact that we were being forced to 
spend this year the sum of 
£329,500,000 on our Navy, including 
seventy to eighty times as much 
on anti-submarine and anti-mine 
work as we had in 1949-50. For 
it had always to be remembered 
that the Soviet Navy was strong 
enough to meet all defensive needs 
and also to provide powerful sup- 
port to land forces in amphibious 
actions and to wage offensive war 
at sea. 

The House seemed a trifle 
puzzled, in these circumstances, 
that the Estimates for the current 
year were the same, more or less, 
as those for last year, and Mr. 
JoHN DUGDALE, who was at the 
Admiralty under the Labour 
Government, said biuntly that the 
Navy had had a raw deal, as com- 
pared with the other Services. For 
this he blamed the appointment of 
Lord ALEXANDER, a 
Defence Minister. 


soldier, as 


Tuesday, March 17 

In a believe-it-or-not mood, the 
Commons reached the Third Read- 
ing of the Steel 
Bill. The House 
is going to be 
lonely without it, for it has become 
part of the place, so long has it been 
there. 

Major Renton startled the 
House, at Question-time, by a sug- 
gestion that “the heads of the 
nationalized industries should be 
brought together,” but it turned out 
that he not advocating an 
experiment in personal violenee— 
as some professed to think—but a 
conference, which was certainly no 
novelty. 

Mr. Epen and Mr. But er, 
fresh from the United States, both 
came inte action, Mr. Butler withthe 
answers to countless questions, Mr. 
Eden with a formal statement on 
their trip across the Atlantic. 

Mr. Eden, who sometimes de- 
parted from his script to insert tart 
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was 


i 
Té 


b 


rejoinders to the Opposition’s noisy 
interjections, made it quite clear 
that the United States Administra- 
tion had received the British repre- 
sentatives with understanding and 
had agreed that our economic 
problems are America’s problems 
and vice versa. They had also 
“readily confirmed” the under- 
standing that, in the event of an 
“emergency” (the modern euphem- 
ism for “war’’) the use of U.S, 
warplanes operating from — this 
country was to be a matter for eon- 
sultation with the British Govern- 
ment at the time. And we should 
also be consulted in advance when 
any big international decisions were 
made by the United States Govern- 
ment, This drew a big cheer. 

Having got the good will of 
the government in Washington, we 
were now going to talk to the 
governments of Western Europe, 
and put to them ideas and plans 
worked out at the Commonwealth 
Economic Conference held in London 
last December. 

Mr. CHURCHILL announced 
sombrely that the Cabinet had been 
unable to accept the suggestion of 
the Hungarian Government that 
Mr. Edgar Sanders, imprisoned in 
Hungary, should be exchanged for 
Lee Meng, a Communist girl serving 
a life imprisonment 
Malaya, having had 
sentence commuted. 

The P.M. also made a statement 
about the shooting down by Soviet 
MiG fighters of a British bomber 
on a training flight over Germany, 
with the loss of the entire crew. He 
conceded that the bomber might 
accidentally have drifted into the 
Eastern Zone, but held that this was 
no matter for the merciless action of 
shooting down the aircraft, but for 
formal complaint and inquiry. He 
added that should Soviet aircraft 
make the error of straying into the 
Western Zone, the more civilized 
course would still be pursued by us, 
in spite of everything. But he 
added that our planes would con- 
tinue to make their practice and 


sentence in 
her death 





training flights—also in spite of 
everything. 


Wednesday, March 18 
Sir Davip MAxwett Fyre pro- 
duced a sort of balance shéet of the 


recent flood dis- 


House of Commons: . ctar ; : C 
Flaod Balance Sheer “8ter and showed 


what was to most 
a new side of his character when the 
Opposition seemed inclined to look 
down its nose at it. Sir Davip is 
always so kindly and gentle, so 
diplomatic and suave, that the 
whole House was surprised when, 
accused of failing to live up to the 
Prime Minister's generous promises 
to the flood victims, he flared up 
and said such charges were unfair 
and, indeed, “irresponsible.” Truth 
to tell, almost all the House seemed 
to agree with him, on the basis of 
the facts and figures he produced. 
These were that his original “snap”’ 
estimate of the damage done by the 
floods, “forty to fifty millions,” was 
a little on the high side, and that the 
Government was proposing to spend 
up to £33} millions, with several 
large unknown items as well. 

And that, said the Home Secre- 
tary hotly, was not to be described 
as failure to carry out promises or 
as being anything but generous. 

Sir Davip (apologizing for his 
“heat’’) added that millions would 





Major RENTON suggested that the 
heads of the nationalized industries 
should be brought together. 


be needed for permanent improve- 
ments in our sea defences, as well 
as for first-aid for the sea-damaged 
land. The House cheered. 

The suggestion was made that 


stamps should bear the likenesses of 


“eminent British personalities,” and 


just as a considerable proportion of 


the House was trying on the cap, 
and assuming mail-examining ex- 
pressions of (they hoped) becoming 
modesty, Mr. Davip GamMMans, for 
the G.P.O., put an end to all 
hopes by saying the idea could 
not be adopted. So Sir Herserr 
WILLIAMS’ suggestion that Mem- 
bers should go into a weekly ballot 
for the right to appear in effigy on 
the stamps was not needed. 
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Thursday, March 19 

The customary second glance 
at the Services Estimates occupied 
the attention of 
the Commons to- 
day, and late at 
night all the outstanding Votes were 
put from the Chair, ready for 
Budget-Day, April 14. Time was 
when these were opposed auto- 
matically by an Opposition, but this 
policy has now been dropped. The 
long, long trail through the division- 
lobbies as vote after vote was 
opposed is therefore no longer a 
feature of Parliamentary life. In- 
stead, thousands of millions of 
pounds were voted with little more 
than a nod of the head and a gentle 
“Aye!” 


House of Commons: 
Farewell to the 
Estimates 


Friday, March 20 
Sir Epwarp Boye offered some 
jewels of oratory in asking the 
Commons to con- 
eee fer Eemivica Sider and condole 
with (in as prac- 
tical a manner as possible) the 
nosition of the Birmingham jewel- 
lery industry. The rest of the 
Birmingham Members showed the 
correct amount of assuidity and 
interest, but there was a sad want 


of excitement on the part of 


Members from other parts of the 
land. Guy EpDEN 
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“Mind if I smoke?” 


NATURAL CAUSES 


HE superman was in himself the State 


And all that the State stood for. He combined 


The smooth implacability of fate 

With the quick cunning of the human mind. 
Oddly enough, the superman is dead. 

He died when he was least expecting to, 
Distressingly, by stages, in his bed, 


As other people do. 


Being himself, he could not be afforded 
That privacy which is the plain man’s lot. 

Every last twitch was faithfully recorded 
And broadeast to his people on the spot. 


The doctors would, indeed, have much preferred, 


Rather than risk some friture odium, 


To televise each twitch as it occurred, 


But this, no doubt, will come. 


He had killed largely, not from rage or spite, 
Nor, in the ordinary sense, from greed, 

But in the exercise of natural right, 
To meet a routine, reasonable need. 

He was himself most closely guarded from 
Unnatural death. The man who bumped him off 

Was searched, and carried neither gun nor bomb. 


They overlooked his cough. 


He who had seldom thought in human terms 
Suddenly found the human outlook dim. 

He had killed other men as men kill germs; 
And germs, as they kill other men, killed him. 

Violence he would have gloried in; but, given 
That last despair that glory cannot gloss, 

He may not, in the high accounts of heaven, 
Have been a total loss, 


P. M. Hupparp 
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Austrian Proust ? 


The Man Without Qualities. Robert 
Musil. Secker & Warburg, 25/- 

HIS is the first volume of an 

immensely long novel written 

by an Austrian writer who 

died in 1942. It is superbly trans- 

lated by Ethne 

Wilkins and 

Ernst Kaiser, 

who also con- 

tribute an 

introduction. 

The  introduc- 

tion is rather 

heavy going 

and it would 

be a great pity 

if potential readers were put off 

by its length and, at times, rather 

prosy critical approach, because 

Musil is a novelist of quite excep- 

tional interest. He was born in 1880 

and intended for the Army; but at 

the end of his time at a cadet school 

he decided to become an engineer. 

He had a turn for science and 

invented a new kind of chronometer. 

However, writing was the pursuit 

that finally claimed him, and, 

although in his lifetime he never 

came near achieving any popular 

success, he was sufficiently regarded 

in his own country for a group of 

professional and business men to 

contribute enough money annually 

to keep him going. These bene- 

factors were known as the Musil- 
Gesellschaft. 

The setting of The Man Without 
Qualities is Vienna in 1913. It is an 
astonishing picture. On the one 
hand there is the world and the 
traditions embodied in the person 
of the Emperor Franz-Josef, who 
has already reigned for over sixty 
years; on the other is all that body 
of ideas to be with 
revolutionary politics, modernism 
in art, psycho-analysis, and so on, all 
of which had, by then, already come 
to vigorous life in some circles. 
Every kind of discordant element is 


associated 


temporarily held together by tat- 
tered threads about to snap at any 
moment, these threads represented 
chiefly by Austrian frivolity and 
“the Austrian spirit.” It is as if the 
whole empire was held up by private 
jokes and Strauss waltzes. 

Ulrich, hero of the novel, is in 
his early thirties, and he obviously 
has a good deal in common with the 
author. He has been a cavalry 
officer, and, like Musil, turned to 
engineering; but he is “‘the man 
without qualities’’ or, more, so it 
seems, a man who has never quite 
found himself. Also the hero of a 
novel can never possess “‘ qualities” 
which are shown only in the other 
characters. He has a firm, even 
rather aggressive, character; enjoys 
numerous love affairs; is known and 
liked; but can never make up his 
mind what he wants to do or be. 
Largely as a result of this indecision 
he gets roped in as secretary to ‘‘the 
Collateral Campaign.” This is a 
great celebration organized for (as 
the Americans would say, “in aid 
of”) the Emperor Franz-Josef’s 
seventieth year of reign which will 
fall in 1918. Kaiser Wilhelm II's 
thirtieth year of reign, as it happens, 
will occur in the same year, and the 
Austrians are particularly anxious 
that their own jubilations should be 
on a larger, finer, nobler scale than 
anything ‘the Prussians” bring off. 
Austrian wit, Austrian good taste, 


and Austrian brilliance is to score off 


Prussian humourlessness, Prussian 


“I’m worried about little Natasha 
she wouldn't confess this morning to some- 
thing she hadn't done.” 
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vulgarity and Prussian taste for 
precision. 

The opportunities in such a 
situation for irony are, of course, 
colossal. Musil uses them to the full. 
We are shown Ulrich’s personal, 
social, and official life, and the 
gradual stewing up of this vast 
scheme which is to be the crowning 
glory of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. In this empire “There was 
some display of luxury; but it was 
not, of course, as over-sophisticated 
as the French. One went in for 
sport; but not in madly Anglo- 
Saxon fashion. One spent tremend- 
ous sums on the Army; but only just 
enough to assure one of remaining 
the second weakest among the great 
Powers.” Perhaps the best point 
that is brought out is the extra- 
ordinary smugness of the Austrians: 
their complete certainty that in spite 
of everything the ramshackle Empire 
could come to no real harm. 

Contrasted with Ulrich’s ex- 
periences is the trial of the murderer, 
Moosbrugger, which drags on end- 
lessly because no one can finally 
decide whether or not the prisoner is 
mad. The points that arise in Moos- 
brugger’s case are considered in 
the light of the other happenings of 
the books—these, too, inextricably 
woven into a pattern of seriousness 
and futility. There are innumerable 
other themes which are in one way 
and another brought together by the 
Collateral Campaign and the Moos- 
brugger case. Many of these sub- 
jects are clearly to be developed in 
the three volumes to follow. 

The Man Without Qualities could 
not be called a light book or one that 
is specially easy to read; but its 
essentially philosophic basis is en- 
livened on every page by wit and real 
understanding of how human beings 
behave. For example, the observa- 
tion that cold, calculating people do 
not get on in life nearly so easily as 
the warm-hearted people who have 
the capacity for liking those who 
are useful to themselves.. One of 
its most aspects is 
the 


entertaining 
manner in which it uses in a 
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realistic and convincing manner so 
much of the material generally to be 
associated with the Vienna of musical 
comedy. It is the work of a writer of 
great distinction and the most in- 
teresting and enjoyable novel I have 
read for a long time. The name of 
Proust inevitably occurs to the mind 
as a parallel. Musil is perhaps not 
quite so good as Proust, but that is 
the kind of standard by which he is 
to be judged. ANTHONY POWELL 


Wilde and His Family 

The Wildes of Merrion Square: The 
Family of Oscar Wilde. Patrick 
Byrne, Staples Press, 10/6 

N EXT year will see the hundredth 

| anniversary of the birth of Oscar 

Wilde, and no doubt there will be a 

considerable expenditure of ink on 
the occasion. Is it too much to hope 

that it will be in the nature of a 

valedictory ? On the subject of Wilde 
more than enough ink has surely been 
spent already. Much of it has been 
rather muddy, clouded with the 
agitated sediment of old passions and 
rancours ; and though with the passing, 
one after another, of the actors in 
that sorry drama the stream has 
calmed and cleared, it has not ceased 
to flow. Indeed, within recent years, 
it has rather increased in volume. 

To a generation which has envisaged 

biography as a branch of psycho- 
pathology, Wilde’s story has had an 
irresistible appeal. 

Byron and Ruskin and Swin- 
burne, the Carlyles and the Brownings 
are studied not for their literary 
achievement but for their more 
recondite temperamental peculiarities 
and in their. most intimate human 
relations. Their writings, which, 
after all, are what make them worth 
remembering, are largely neglected. 
Wilde was a far lesser writer than any 
of those. Much that he wrote may 
well be neglected for the simple reason 
that it is negligible. 

Nothing he wrote approached the 
first-rate. “Dorian Gray” and 
“Salome” are second-rate even in 
their own factitious kinds. ‘The 
Importance of Being Earnest,” ex- 
cellent entertainment as it is, lacks 
the incisiveness, the edge of really 
great comedy. The other plays are an 
uneasy amalgam of wit that smells of 
the lamp and sentimentality that reeks 
of the Victorian circulating library. 

But it was when he was most 
serious that Wilde most completely 
betrayed himself. A fundamental 
falsity vitiates ““De Profundis” and 
taints, if it does not altogether ruin, 
“The Ballad of Reading Goal.” 
“Even when disaster struck’ him 
down,”. said Yeats, “it could not 
wholly clear his soul.” An exigent 
eritie can find little to say in his 
praise. Had his affections been 
directed into more orthodox channels, 


it seems probable that his memory 
would have died with, or lived but 
faintly after, those who knew him. 

Yet to have talked with those who 
knew him is to have received the 
impression of a man not only of 
brilliance and charm but of great 
kindness and magnanimity. ‘He 
ought to have been a king,” said one 
of them, quite seriously. The kind- 
ness and magnanimity, if not the 
potential kingliness, are justly empha- 
sized by Mr. Patrick Byrne, the latest 
adventurer into this particular field. 

Mr. Byrne, it is true, has not 
set out to write a new biography of 
Oscar. who, he states categorically, 
“is not the subject of the present 
narrative,” but to tell the story of his 
family as a whole. None the less, as 
the sub-title confesses, it is in Osear 
that his book has its true raison d'étre 

even though Sir William Wilde 
achieved some distinction both as 
surgeon and as antiquary and some 
notoriety as an amorist, and Lady 
Wilde, an authoress whose preten- 
sions were not quite matched by her 
accomplishment, was a hostess whose 
salons, though almost as shoddy as 
her husband’s amoura, attracted an 
occasional celebrity. ‘ Robert Brown- 
ing was there once,” Mr. Byrne tells 
us, “and so was Ruskin, Ouida, Marie 
Corelli and others.” What was beat 
in her was that quality of kindness 
and magnanimity which her younger 
son inherited. 

Of the lives of these elder Wildes, 
which have been written before, Mr. 
Byrne has given a not inadequate 
account. His grammar is by no 
means impeccable. He is sometimes 





rather oddly naive and is prone to 
sententious generalizations, such as 
that “peasants tho world over are 
reactionary, insanitary, and avari- 
cious,” or that ‘““women dislike living 
in the country.” He seems to have 
some prejudice against what usod to 
be called polite society. There is no 
mud in his ink, but it is a little thin 
and lustreless. 
Francis BickLEy 


Socialist Thought—The Forerunners. 
G. D. H. Cole. Macmillan, 25/- 

This book wastes itself in discuss- 
ing the exact meaning of a word 
Socialism-—whose connotations every - 
one understands, and in assigning 
priority for ideas that are as old as 
human society. Though professedly 
not a history, except of thought, it 
does take a little life from actual 
happenings and is at its best in quick 
biographies of the agitators and 
idealists, sometimes selfless and 
saintly, sometimes much the reverse, 
who have worked and often suffered 
for a cause and are now being 
forgotten. 

Of the British contingent he 
places Robert Owen easily first, but 
he is mainly concerned with Saint- 
Simon, Fourier, Blanqui, Proudhon 
and a host of other French thinkers. 
Discussion of Karl Marx’s writings is 
reserved for a further volume but his 
unpleasant personality none the less 
dominates these pages, if only because 
of his habit of attempting to oust his 
colleagues. For the rest one feels that 
while Professor Cole is distinguishing 
betweon fine shades of bygone opinion 
he is conscious that he is flogging the 


“Will it wash?” 











skeletons of dead horses and even 
growing a little weary of the exercise. 
c.c. P. 


Five Roundabouts to Heaven. John 
Bingham. Gollancz, 9/6 

Vive Roundabouts to Heaven is 
about murder, but it is neither a 
thriller nor a detective story. It 
is a comparatively straightforward 
account of the relationships between 
two men and two women which lead 
to the violent death of one of them. 
It starts andante tranquillo, and 
works up through a Rossinian eres- 
eendo to a breath-taking finale in 
which the final resolution is delayed 
with cunning artistry until, literally, 
the last page. Mr. Bingham allows an 
unfair share of ommniscience to his 
first-person narrator, and he is 
annoyingly given to shunting back- 
and-forth in time; but his story has 
such momentum, his characters are 
80 convincing, that one gladly forgives 
his faults and surrenders to his spell- 
binding. He has taken up the torch 
relinquished by Francis Iles and got 
it burning more brightly than ever. 

B.A. ¥. 


The Soft Voice of the Serpent. Nadine 
Gordimer. Gollanez, 12.6 

A volume of short stories, not out 
of place on the same shelf as those 
of Katharine Mansfield or Frances 
‘Towers, is made more remarkable by 
their publisher’s assurance that their 
author is ‘‘stillin her early twenties.” 
Miss Gordimer has an extraordinary 
gift for isolating an emotion and 
presenting it to her readers with such 
clarity and poignancy that the impact 
is that of shared experience. Some- 
times, as in her description of a dying 
bird seen through the eyes of the girl 
who, in mercy, must end its suffering, 
the result is intensely moving. Almost 
always she uses the fitting word or 
image, as in this description of a 
maimed man’s faint movement to- 
wards normal life. “A first slight 
wind lifted again in the slack, furled 
sail of himself.” The stories have a 
South African background but their 
action, action of the mind rather than 
the body, is universal. B. E. 8. 


| AT THE PLAY 


Titus Andronicus (CAMBRIDGE Arts) 


js ps wrinkle our noses at the grue- 


someness of Titus Andronicus 

only labels us as hypocrites. 
Future historians are unlikely to be 
lenient with an age which talks so 
constantly of humanity but in which 
the national Sunday reading is an 
expert assessment of the latest cosh- 
ings and stranglings, the young are 
nourished on slick films of sudden 
death, and no first-class carriage is 
complete without its old gentlemen 
immersed in: the evisceration of a 
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baronet. We take our blood-bath 
more casually than the Elizabethans, 
but we take it just the same. 

A roaring success in its own day, 
this play is now an extreme rarity on 
the stage, and we must be grateful to 
the Cambridge Marlowe Society for 
giving us the chance to see it in a pro- 
duction good enough to let us fairly 
judge its merits. A programme note 
explained that an effort had been 
made “by generous cutting to show 
how the horror and sadism that have 
been the object of so much criticism 
are balanced by humanity and retri- 
bution.” Retribution there certainly 
is, in recurrently fatal doses that leave 
the stage piled high with victims. 

Humanity is harder to seek; 
several characters show varying signs 
of decency, but the total impression, 
a powerful one, is of jet-black 
villainy and gloom. It is difficult to 
believe the young Shakespeare hadn’t 
his tongue at least slightly in his 
cheek; and Professor Dover Wilson’s 
theory that the play may be a 
burlesque is attractive. One can 
imagine SHAKESPEARE, having 
equalled his most spectacular con- 
temporaries in rape and slaughter, 
rubbing his hands at drawing right 





actors who struck a remarkably high 
standard. If Professor Dover Wilson 
is right, the Rose may have rung 
with laughter. Anonymity prevails 
at Cambridge, so I cannot tell you 
who it was who gave admirable per- 
formances as Marcus, Titus, Aaron, 
Lucius and Lavinia, to mention no 
others—except the Clown, who in his 
brief appearance seemed to me to 
have something of the strange inner 
calm of Mr. Richard Burton. Seeing 
the play again would be like going 
twice to the Paris morgue, but I am 
very glad to have put it into my 
collector’s bag. 


The second item on the same 
bill was also an Elizabethan rarity, 
though with far less reason. The 
Honourable History of Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay is a_ delicious 
piece of nonsense that comes—after 
Titus—like a burst of sunshine in 
a dank cavern. It, too, may have 
been a satire, for the rag of the 
Oxford witch-doctors gets pretty 
near to Faustus. LOBERT GREENE 
went to both universities, and so 
cannot be accused of bias, but from 
the evidence I think we can presume 
that Cambridge was his favourite. 





Titus Andronicus, a noble Roman 
Marcus A ndronicus, 


away from them with cannibalism 
(the pasty, by the way, in which 
Tamora unwittingly eats her sons was 
made to rhyme with “hasty,” for 
which the Arts Theatre would prob- 
ably have been burned down if it 
were in Cornwall.) 

There is scarcely any poetry, but 
a good deal of blunt dramatic effect, 
of which this production lost little. 
It made intelligent use of a simple set 
on different levels to group its teeming 
east, and although some of the 
darkest moments became unbearably 


funny, that was not the fault of 
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Saturninus, Emperor of Rome 


Tribune of the People 


Nothing is taken seriously in this 
witty and charming play, not even 
love. Its frolies were handled lightly 
by the Marlowe Society, and there 
were wildly comic scenes in which 
Friar Bacon, who _ possessed the 
enviable power of juggling cats into 
costermongers, played first-rate super- 
natural tricks to the consternation of 
the Hapsburg champion, a bungling 
amateur who could do nothing more 
startling than call up a rather sullen 
Hercules. Whoever played the Friar 
had the blessed quality of being 
funny before he spoke; his sketch of 
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a smugly eccentric don was a little 
masterpiece. The play has a second- 
ary claim to fame in its early refer- 
ences to TV, with a primitive form of 
which the Friar’s study is furnished. 
“Sit still, and keep the crystal in 
your eye” remains sound advice to 
viewers, 


Recommended 

Rattigan’s The Deep Blue Sea 
(Duchess) is still the best play in 
London. A star cast makes more than 
it deserves of Wilde’s A Woman of 
No Importance (Savoy), now shrewdly 
revised, Eric Krown 





AT THE PICTURES 


Moulin Rouge—Strect Corner 


NE can find fault with Moulin 
Rouge (Director: JoHn Huston) 
but I’m quite sure that in my 

e perience there has been nothing to 
touch it visually. Every few seconds 
the screen frames some new brilliance ; 
a picture imaginatively designed, 
attractively composed, full of vivid or 
subtly subdued colour, delightful, 
keenly satisfying and momentary. 

There are sequences that measure 
up in all particulars to the visual 
excellence of the whole thing 
notably the opening one, which 
plunges us into a night in the Moulin 
Rouge in 1890, with a group of per- 
formers in a whirl of deafening energy 
on the floor and the lively crowds all 
round watching under the dazzle and 
the smoke: this is classically good, 
not least in the way it uses contrast 
as we go in to the noise from the 
quiet, dark street with its gentle 
nineteenth-century sounds. The main 
unsatisfactory point about the film is 
its “‘story,” which is founded on the 
customary assumption that the only 
way to make a celebrated personage 
interesting is to involve him with two 
girls of contrasting temperament. 
This celebrated personage, Toulouse- 
Lautree, even that fine actor Jost 
FERRER is not able to make properly 
convincing. 

It’s a pity that 
much publicity about the precise 
mechanics of his appearance as a 
crippled dwarf; the result is that 
half the audience is not disposed to 
take much interest in any other 
aspect of the character —or indeed of 
the film. But a more serious trouble 
is that the chance for Mr. Ferrer is 
not really there. We understand thai 
Lautree is an embittered cripple, we 
constantly look over his shoulder as 
he sketches, we watch him with the 
two young women, we hear him 
talking often undistinguished rhetoric 
or imitation Wilde: but the oppor- 
tunities for Mr. Ferrer to give the 
character any depth or humanity 
hardly exist. 





there was so 


It may be unreasonable to de- 
mand them; the piece is honestly 
called Moulin Rouge, and Lautree is 
simply one of the more striking 
habitués of the place, chosen for some 
emphasis as the symbol and recorder 
of the style and period. What is quite 
certain is that even as a visual ex- 
perience alone the film is not to be 


a 


Henri de Toulouse-Lautree 


missed. Between them the director, 
the art director (PAUL SHERIFF), the 
photographer (Oswatp Morris) and 
the “special colour consultant” 
(Ex1ior ELIsoFAN) have done wonder- 
ful things, on every scale from the 
spectacular crowd scene down to such 
a beautiful little detail-shot as that 
of the painter’s work-table with his 
brushes and pots of colour. The idea 
that a third dimension could add 
anything valuable to a film like this 
is lunatic. 

Street Corner (Director: Murre. 
Box) is the obvious, even laughably 
obvious result of setting out to 
produce an equivalent of The Blue 
Lamp with policewomen instead of 
policemen. The trouble—if one 
admits that there is any msthetic 
justification for that, which is ques- 
tionable—is that there is no real 
narrative shape about this one. 
They ‘ve just taken a group of alleged 
policewomen (tiresomely chatty and 
all-girls-together when we see them 
off duty) and given each of them a 
different representative example of 
the kind of thing policewomen have 
to deal with. 

A succession of human problems, 
the synopsis calls it; in other 
words, a scrap-heap of incidents, 
linked only by the fact that in 
each the law is represented by one 
or more policewomen from the 
Chelsea station, which is a report 
centre for the whole lot (comic relief 
from the station sergeant, 
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who is 


given some of the flattest lines ever to 
come under that heading, and gets 
loud laughter for all of them). The 
best of the picture is in its bit parts: 
CHartes Vicror as an old worried 
jeweller, and many others who appear 
only in one fleeting scene, For a 
climax there is the usual chase, but 
they wouldn’t go so far as to allow a 


Jancdvri 


io 


= > 


| Moulin Rouge 
José Ferrer 


policewoman to make the capture. 
Not a policewoman—a police dog; 
just as original, 

+ * * * + 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The newest ones in London are 
not anything special. Desperate 
Moment is quite a good melodrama. 
At the Empire are showing what 
are described as M.G.M.’s firat 3-D 
*Metroscopix,” which prove to be 
the old red-and-green curiosities of a 
kind I first saw, I believe, not less 
than twenty-five years ago. The 
best things are still foreign: The 
Seeret Game or Les Jeur Interdits 
(14/1/53) and Le Plaisir (18/2/53). 

Top release is Come Back, Littl 
Sheba (18/3/53), with that wonderful 
performance by Shirley Booth. Above 
and Beyond (4/3/53) is the story of the 
pilot of the first atom-bomb plane: 
absorbing, but overloaded with 
domesticity. Ruby Gentry (28/1/53) is 
an “exploitation picture” about a 
fatal North Carolina beauty, full of 
calculated sensationalism but not at 
all badly done. 

RICHARD MALLETT 





AT THE OPERA | 





HOULD Shakespeare’s plays be 
set to music? What does Juliet, 
cooling her fevered brow on 
the moonlit balcony, gain from an 
incessant sea of extraneous sound ? 
Your good musician will surely cavil 
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at the sound of so much Shakes- 
peare; and to your good Shakes- 
pearean the music can only be a 
nuisance, 

But your good plain opera- 
goer, who gets married to 
Mendelssohn, buried to Chopin 
and sings the Miserere on a fine 
spring morning, will find much 
to please him in SuUTERMEISTER’s 
exasperating Romeo and Juliet, 
which is being given for the first 
time in this country, at Sadler's 
Wells—the more exasperating 
because there’s s0 much good in 
the worst of it. 

There is, for instance, the 
vigorously orchestrated score, at 
its best in the street 
when it 
ballroom. 


























brawls and 
is jig-jogging it in the 

There the music rings 
through the house with such a 
neo-Elizabethan sturdiness that 
almost we might have dropped 
in for an evening at Kiss Me, 
Juliet. But this proved to be 
the composer's concession 
to the spirit of the times. 










sole 
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SERVANTGALISM 


Servant Gal (who has quarrelled with her bread and butter) 
“If you please, 
kitchen for dinner, 


Ma'am, I find there's cold meat in the 


Did you expect me to eat it?” 


also endowed her with the very 
lovely notes in her top register, her 
appearance, too, was against her, 
for her bearing was perpetually 
one of apology, not ecstasy. 
Moreover she received us, in the 
ballroom scene, in a gown of so 
inky a hue that from the very 
outset her Juliet was under a 
cloud. 

And so the unequal perform- 
ance went on. No sooner were 
we enchanted by the magical 
off-stage echo of Juliet’s voice, 
high in the unseen dome, when 
we were deeply angered by an 
octet of masquers who had 
clearly grabbed the Queen Mab 
speech from Mercutio and had 
now got down to smashing it. 
Were we beguiled by a two-part 
triumph of trumpets, it was only 


to be dashed where most we 
looked to be exalted—in those 
scenes between the lovers that 


lie at the heart of the play and 
are the mainspring of its poetry. 
As to the production, there 












their doom, left him as cold as he 
left us. We were politely interested 
not deeply implicated, 

A friend once had the great good 
fortune to sit behind two elderly 











Hamlet Sensible women in stout 
shoes, they were the obvious casting 





for everybody’s aunts, and they were 
seeing the piece for the first time. 
When Ophelia entered upon her mad 
scene, dripping shepherd’s fennel 
(or whatever the noxious weed is 
called) from every lock, one good lady 
















ladies at the matinée of a try-out of 
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No sooner did we clap eyes on the 
star-crossed lovers of Sadler’s Wells 
than we, too, had our misgivings. 
Our opera-going may have taught us 
that it, more than any of its sister 
arts, calls for the willing suspension 
of our disbelief, but on this occasion 
we found it impossible to accept 
Mr. Rowtanp Jones’s Romeo as 
romantic, noble, or of the fourteenth 
century. He sang bis music soundly, 
but his presence lacked distinction. 
And though Miss Vicrorra Eviiorr 
gave all her /s and ¢ts to Juliet, and 






Soon it became apparent Lady. ** Ot course | expect you to eat it, and an excellent are two schools of thought on 
that his heart was really - the ae en then, if you please 'm, [ should like to the babes J to stage an Oper. One 
fightin’ and the feudin’—-the leave this day month.” [Exit Idiot is for giving us something to 
external pivots of Shakespeare's look at, presumably to take the 
plot. But the tragedy’s true centre turned to the other: “‘Oh, dear,” she weight off our ears. The other holds 
the flood of tenderness and passion — said, “I’m afraid that girl is going to that opera is to be heard but not 
that sweeps the two young lovers to — be tiresome.” seen. Mr. GeorGE DEVINE, a pro- 


ducer who comes to us hot from 
Stratford-upon-Avon, whether for 
good or ill, keeps his cauldron stirring 
like a good cook or a bad witch, 
according to taste. Yet Mr. MALCOLM 
Pripe’s Verona was heavy, stale, flat 
and non-profit-making. 

The star of the evening was un- 
doubtedly the conductor, Mr. JAMES 


ROBERTSON, who persuaded his 
orchestra that they were playing a 
masterpiece. 
They were not. 
Caryt BrauMs 





bevédae. 
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If you really care for your car 


the oiliest oil 


Recommended by Rolls-Royce and leading motor manufacturers, 





ANGLEPOISE brings flexible light within the 
reach of everyone. A spot of concentrated 


light from any one of 1001 angles “stays put” 
as required. Needs a 25 or 40 watt bulb only. 
Out of use folds up in small space. In black, 
cream or cream-and-gold. 
(inc. p.t.). 


From £4.19.6 





SEE WHAT WE MEAN 
Note the angles 


poise 


( & SONS LTD., REDDITCH 


BIRMINGHAM 
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Shs Lery Ypecial Year 
WHY WOT CHOOSE SOMETHING VERY SPECIAL IN 
BICYCLES FROM THE 














“To be a patriot is not enough: it needs 
supplementing, and I know nothing so good 
as cycling to lead an individual to beauty, 
freedom of action, love of country and the 
history that has made it great.” rrank urry 















(Well known authority on Cycling) 


Your Dealer will be delighted to 
show you the Coronation 
Range of Phillipe Bicycles — Club- 
mans, Sports, Tourist and 
Roadster Models — all availible on 
attractive E.P. Terms by C.CF. if 

red. Send for illustrated litera- 
ture and FREE copy of 48 page 
booklet ‘‘ Wheeling Adventure” by 
Frank Urry, to 


Phillips Cycles Ltd., Birmingham 40 
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aunton Wayne 


discovers the 
Ee smoother 











~ 


A 


gin! 





a4 


I asked the barman for 
a gin and tonic... 


This gin's rather special. 
It's snoother—mellower 






lee! 


Yes, Curtis. It is smoother 
because it’s matured in cask 


What did you say this 
gin's called—Curtis? 


“CLEAR " and “OLD GOLD" 
in bottles, half bottles, six nip 


or three nip flasks. 


Curtis 


| 
CASK MATURING MAKES CURTIS SMOOTHER 
| 

Curtis is matured in cask. There it 
| becomes more gracious...more mel- 








Thanks for the tip— 
and have one with me 








low ...in fact “smoother”. So ask for 
Curtis Gin—you’ll like it better. 














Good job there's plenty of paper nowadays, Miss! 


Today many things are neatly pre-packed before they reach the shops. But, 


Pioneers in modern paper technology 


even so, the considerate shopkeeper always wraps them up or puts them in 


a bag. To help the shopper take home her many purchases he supplies 


a carrier bag. Paper solves the problem. In the earlier days of this hygienic 
transformation the Reed Paper Group foresaw the enormous need for J 
wrapping papers and have utilised all their great resources to meet that need. 2 a 

° 


Today their output of kraft paper — the famous Aylestord kraft %, °o 
frp GF 


» » > > 4 sc > ) . } -Su ~ 

is unequalled in the whole of Europe; their white sulphite, smooth-surfaced ALBERT E. REED & CO 
> > _ . P . @ ore . . Punt LON DOS VPAPEE VILLS CO Live rPMwMPINS 

to repel dirt and to facilitate printing, flows from the great machines THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
MEDWAY PAVE SACKS LTD BROOKGATSI 
in rolls fifteen feet wide... THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPES 
REED PAPER SALES LTD ' ! FREEMAN 

POWELL, LANE MANUFACTURING 


* There is no shortage of paper today Head Office: 105 Piccadilly London W.1r 








Dunlop ‘Fort’ car tyres are designed for the motorist who is 
prepared to pay a little more for a tyre that is without equal 
for strength, trouble-free performance and long mileage. Like 


all other Dunlop car tyres it carries the famous Gold Seal, 


symbol of the latest and best in tyre - building technique 


DUNLOP FORT 
Mow Chess by Sic | 
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every busy | 
family 


Mother finds this compact typewriter a | 
teal time-saver for personal letters and | | 
invitations; father depends on it for |: 
club notices and office work done at 

home or while travelling. The daughter | 
uses it for practice and the son for 

homework. The de luxe Po-table pleases | 
EVERYONE . . . With its smooth, speedy |. 
performance, ‘* Big Machine” features, | 
AND lightweight carrying case. Write | 
today for illustrated folder. REMINGTON | 
RAND LIMITED Dealer Wholesale Divi- | 
sion (Dept. PR 59 ), 1 New Oxford St., 

London, W.C.1 Tel: CHAncery 8888 
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At the Theatre today the 
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New Elizabethans crown 


their enjoyment with 


Tia 
“THREE CASTLE 


20 for 3/I 1d. 
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Obtainable from all first-class dealers 


Invest 
with safety 


AND LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
A TAX-PAID RETURN OF 


3° 
4 |. 


EQUIVALENT TO £5:4:9 %, ON 
AN INVESTMENT TAXED AT 
THE STANDARD RATE 


Interest accrues from day of invest 
| ment. No brokerage fees or charges 
payable on investment or withdrawal 

Shares cannot fluctuate in value. 


ASSETS EXCEKED £5 000,900 


For full details, write or telephone the Secretary 


City Prudential 
Building Society 


Established 1908 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
LONDON, E.C.1. (Paone: Crry 8323/6) 


OFFICES AT BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, BRIGHTON 
LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER 











W. D. & H. O. Wills, Branch of The imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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Ideal for the man of today. This set is 
= waved packed in am unbreakable poly- 
thenecontainer—that really is unbreakable 
and slim for travel bag corners. Inside are 
a money erie flazon each of After Shave 
Lotion, Men’s Co!ozne and Men's Brillian- 
tine. Refills in the standard size easily ob- 
tainableat all Lenthéricstockists. Price 2! /- 


Other items in the Lenthéric range for men 
After Shave Lotion 5/- & 8/4 
* Tanbark * Cologne $/- &8 
After Shave Powder / 
Scalp Stimulant { 
Hair Dressing 
Brilliantine 5/- & 
Lather Shaving Cream 
Shaving Bow! 
Men's Soap 


17 OLD BOND STREET LONDON 
PARIS - NEW YORK 
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“And with | 
your coffee. | 








TT —— sir. se ?” 


‘te the expert diner the answer is as clear as a well-polished 
glass. When a good meal ends, the special duties of 
Grand Marnier begin. In close alliance with a cup of 
black coffee, this famous liqueur induces an altogether 
old-fashioned sense of luxury and well-being. Made 
exclusively with Cognac brandy, matured for years 
in cellars hewn from the age-old rocks of the 
Charente, Grand Marnier is a tradition in itself. 
Uphold it—in your favourite glass. 


Gratid Marnier 


FARAWCES FIWEST LICUEUR 






















SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTO., ST. ALBANS, HERTS 








Now for the 
speeches — it is surprising 


how banality becomes brilliance, 






how the conventional becomes the 


epigrammatic, how the obvious 






























becomes the profound when you see 
Photographs are fun 


But moving 
pictures are better. 


They're alive with movement — not 
dead and inanimate—and in case you 
have any wrong ideas on the subject, 
they are not expensive. 


(4 the speakers through the smoke rings of 
2 Sobranie Straight Cut. There is a magic in its 















flavour, a satisfaction in its fullness, and 






You can take more than 24 action 









shots for just over a pound, includin i a pleasure in its mildness which colour 
processing charge. In other words \v . 
about Hid. @ shot. 3 the dullest of speeches and compliment 
ys Bd Ly cae my ne ae the noblest of dishes and the rarest of 


Begin on the right foot. Go to a 

good photographic dealer and see the 

Bolex L.8. It's Swiss precision built, . a 

it makes filming simpler than taking. ‘ ’ smoke ’—and while others talk, 
snaps. It's pocket sized. 4) 


wines. ‘Ladies and Gentlemen, you may 





you can surrender happily to 


BOLEX L& 
CINE CAMERA Aj 


Send for BROCHURES [see 


hey 
CINEX LTD., 9/10 North oe 
Audley St., London, W.! 


Name 
Address 


your Sobranie... 






SOBRANIE STRAIGHT CUT 
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Sports coat in finely 
handwoven tweed with 
herringbone design. 
Choice of lovat, grey, 
brown and light and 
dark fawn. €9.19.6 


Trousers incomparably 
styled in finest selected 
worsted. 2 hip pockets 
and wool taffeta waist 
band to prevent shirt 
riding up. In shades of 
grey, lovat and dark 
fawn. £5.19 .6 


Other jaeger-styled 
worsteds from £3.19.6 
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A Vehicle of Information 


Good Policy 


Choosing a suitable Life 
Assurance for your needs — 
and those of your depend- 
ants —can be a most difficult 
business. That is why our 
booklet ‘How to be Well 
Assured’ is well worth read- 
— for a good deal of valu- 
able information. Why not 
write to us for a copy ? 


All Sports 


It has been written 
No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play 
Into which no accident, no mishap 
Could possibly find its way. 
But you need never be the 
loser if your person and para- 
phernalia are insured by our 
Sportsmen's Policy. 
Fire Alarm 


_ An alarming thing about a 
fire on business premises is, 
after the fire, the increased 


cost of replacing equipment 
and stock. Has your Fire 
Policy been adjusted accord- 
ingly ? Adequate cover now 
isalot morecomfortable than 
sackcloth and ashes later. 


House for Sale 


If you are thinking of buy- 
ing a house we havea booklet 
which can be of great use to 
you. Curiously enough it’s 
called ‘Buying a House’. We 
will gladly send you one. 


P.S. 


If you would know more 
about any of the policies out- 
lined here, if we can provide 
information about any other 

rticular policies or about 
nsurance problems generally 
—pray make what use of us 
you wish. Our address is 
1 King William Street, 
—— Q1, London, 
E.C.4. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
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By Appointment Motor Tractor 
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Go to your Jaeger Man’s Shop 


BATH CHELTENHAM 
BIRMINGHAM CHESTER 
BOURNEMOUTH OUNDEE 
BRIGHTON EDINBURGH 
BRISTOL GLASGOW 


GUILDFORD 


MANCHESTER | #LOUR AND FODEN. Daily bread depends on daily transport. People who carry 
HARROGATE 


NEWCASTLE vital foodstuffs every day of the year choose Foden vehicles because they are always reliable 
LANCASTER SALISBURY Reliability is a money saver too, and Fodens are especially economical because of their low 
LIVERPOOL STRATFORD fuel consumption. ‘That is why you see them titled with the names of so many well known 


firms. 
LONDON YORK FODENS LIMITED - SANDBACH - CHESHIRE 





A room 
with an 


A charming room—and like most successful bedroom schemes, 
its charm begins with the bedcover. Vantona Court Bedcovers are a sure 
basis for a bedroom scheme of elegance and character. They wash and wash and do not crease 


in use. Modern and traditional designs, each in Pacific Blue, Lime Green, 
Coral Pink or Honey. A final touch—buy an extra bedcover to make curtains. 
FREE: Invasion of Elegance, a new book on bedroom and bathroom décor, from 
Dept. 10,Vantona Household Advice Bureau, 107 Portland Street, Manchester | 











IDEAL FOR 
TOILET, BATH & 
NURSERY 


Bath size tablet now available again. 





. 
} oto! 








For REMOVALS & STORAGE 
CALL IN THE SPECIALISTS 


HOULTS wn. 


‘egular Removals Everywhere 
L ONDON OFFICE: The Depositories 
Chase Road, Southgate, N.14 


Tel: Palmers Green 1167-8 











Bl Also at NEWCASTLE, CARLISLE, GLASGOW 
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moto! 
MOTOLUXE Foor- -MUFFS 


All Weather Luxury 


Cravelling by car, and on all out-of-doors <7) 
occasions, you can enjoy easy comfort : 
and look your best in ‘Motoluxe’. In A 
addition to the famous ‘ Motoluxe’ AI 
Coats, Travelling Rugs, and Foot Muffs, ¢ 
you may treat yourse If to extra luxury 
with a‘Motoluxe’ Hat, and Mitts tomatch’ 0x 
in any of these fine quality fur fabrics. Re-* }Ge >= ee (Le 
member, there are‘ Motoluxe’Coatsfor men too! ~ WSK ELE << 
Write for the name of your nearest supplier. 
LEE BROTHERS (OVERWEAR) LTD., 
54 Regina Street, London, N.W.1. 


Bs: 


4 COATS 





VANTONA 


BEDCOVERS 


YOUR ‘AMMUNITION’ 
AGAINST COLDS! 


VOICE, THROAT & CHEST PASTILLES 
TEASDALE & CO LTD., CARLISLE 
CL20900090000 








Queen Street Works, 
1848 — Established over 100 years— 1952 


PRIMULA » 
CRISPBREAD 
AND 
PRIMULA 
CHEESE 


< 





Preovers 


Health-Giving and easily Digested 
— Children Love Them. 


KAVLI LTD., TEAM VALLEY, 
co. DURHAM 
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“down with ’flu” your doctor will 


cy you arc 

tell you the only sensible thing is to take to 
your bed, keep warm and take plenty of fruit drinks. 
It’s the after-effects of "flu that are dangerous and 
convalescence is so important — especially after the gastric 
type of infection now prevalent. The sort of nourishment 

ou need to build up your strength is that best provided 
by Benget’s Food. 
Benger’s Food is pure nutriment, digested (by a unique 
enzymic process) before you drink it. However weak you 
are you will quickly absorb its goodness and feel yourself 
gaining in strength every day towards a quick recovery. 
Remember, no milk drink is pre-digested like Benger’s. 
For over fifty years there’s never been anything like 
Benger’s for hastening recovery from illness. As a warm 
drink at night Benger’s is also the best possible means of 
maintaining resistance to winter ills and the dangers of 
infection. Always keep a tin of Benger’s in the house... . 


BENGER’S FOOD 


A partially pre-digested food for invalids, old people and anyone 
whos? digestion is out of order. At chemists and grocers. From 2/9. 


BENGER’S LIMITED, HOLMES CHAPEL, CHESHIRE 








Perfection 


We believe that the Belling 
Streamline Electric Cooker is the 
finest in the world. Beautiful in 
appearance and perfect in per- 
formance it is in a class by itself. 
In operation it is almost entirely 
automatic, the extra large oven 
and all boiling plates maintaining 
any desired heat. The oven is 
floodlit when the door is open, 
and cooking can be watched 
through the inner glass door 
| without any loss of heat or any 
' chance of spoiling food. Available 
| through any Electrical Shop or 

Showroom at £49.10.0 On wheels 
| for easy moving 55/- extra. 
































| Manufacturers of Electrical Appliances of Distinction since 1912 | 








| BELLING & COMPANY LTD., BRIDGE WORKS, ENFIELD 
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| SHEPHERDESS WALK, LONDON, N.1 


| 





“This is marvellous tea— 


it expensive?” 


‘* Quite the reverse! It’s most economical ! ”’ 


‘* How much does it cost ?’’ 

‘ 1/44d. per quarter lb, That works out at a 
little more than jd. a cup.” 

“dd. a cup! Good heavens, it is economical. 
It would be cheap at four times the price. What 
do you call it ?”’ 


** Rich and Fragrant. It’s a wonderful buy. And 


tea, remember, compares 
more than favourably in 
all 


price with other 


drinks.”’ 


ALWAYS INSIST 
ON 


HORNIMANS 
Rich and Fragrant 


W. H. & F. J. HORNIMAN & CO. LTD., 
Established 1826 








“2 90 million miles 
across the Atlantic 


B.O.A.C, has completed 20 million miles of transatlantic flying. 
Calculated on a continuous flight basis, this represents about ten 
years spent in the air! Why not follow the example of thousands 
of B.O.A.C,-minded travellers and “ take to the air” yourself 
next time ? 
| 
Direct to New York | Direct to Montreal 


ery 


erty | Tim CANADIAN 
“Monarch Monarch 


De Luxe overnight services for very particular people, no extra fare, 
Fully pressurized Stratocruiser airliners. Double-decked spaciousness ; 
luxurious lower-deck lounge. Complimentary meals and mealtime 
drinks. Attentive night-long service. Foam-soft private berth, at 
moderate extra cost. 


Also regular tst Class services by Stratocruiser from London to New York 
via Prestwick and Boston, and from London to Montreal via Prestwick. 


Consult your local B.O.A.C, Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, 


Victoria, S.W.1 (VICtoria 2323); 75 Regent Street, Wit (MAY fair 6611), 
or offices in Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool. 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF —— 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


+. < 
Levee ve, 
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BRITISH 
THER 


UPHOLSTERY 


for Cars and Furniture 














For luxurious comfort there’s nothing like leather 











happen to your business, write to — 


ESTABLISHED 18644 


Equity é LAw 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
20, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 
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J 
A doctor’s prescription for the ideal car iA 


K -Reliable performance and quick starting from cold at all hours 
of the day and night; restful driving with Dunlopillo scating, all-round 
vision and independent front-wheel suspension ; the comfort and con- 
venience of a car-heater, twin interior lights and a large locker capacity 


—all these are generously afforded in the Wolseley Six-Eighty, and 
besides, a quiet dignity and distinction. 


The WOLSELEY 
Six-Eighty 


Buy wisely — buy 


WOLSELEY 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., 


COWLEY, OXFORD 
Overseas Business; Nuffield Exports Litd.. Oxford and 41, Piccadiliy, London, W.1. 
London Showrooms ; 12, Berkeley Street, WJ. 











Scotch 
Whisky 


at its best 








In these days of changing values it 
warms the heart to know that even one 
old friend stays the same, year in and 
year out. Old Angus will never grow 
any younger; you can rely on that. 


OLD ANGUS 


| 
A Noble Scotch— Blended for Connoisseurs 
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It is of the Cashier's friendliness and 
helpfulness that most customers think 


first when the Bank’s name is 


mentioned, He receives and pays out = 





amounts of cash which to the uninitiated 


antl! 





seem almost astronomical ; but whether youz = 


acecunt is large or small, whether you are an 
old friend or have come to open an account 
with us for the first time, you can count 


upon his courteous welcome. He is one of a 
staff of 19,000, whose know ledge, experience and 


goodwill are at the disposal of all who bank with 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
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What is your 
choice for the 
seat and back? 


pout the frame of this chair 

there are no two opinions; 

it is made of }” steel tubing, 
chrome finished or stove- 
enamelled and able to stand up to 
any amount of hard wear, and 
even rough treatment, without 
losing its good looks, In the matter 
of seat and back however, opinions 
differ, The reasons for choice seem 
to be based on the ideas below, 


Webbing. The most 
popular choice for 
canteens and as- 
sembly halls. The 
webbing has a cer- 
tain “cushioning” 
effect yet it is treated 
to prevent sagging. 











Plywood has not the 
same “give” as web- 
bing, but being 
shaped is very com- 
fortable, and easily 
cleaned. 



































Slats are generally 
chosen for factory 
canteens or boys’ 
clubs where condi- 
tions are necessarily 
on the rough side. 












Plastics for seating 
and back is also 
hard wearing and 
easily cleaned and is 
comfortable to sit 
on. 


All these chairs are of the “ nesting” 
type for ease cf siacking when more 
floor space is needed, 


Apply for illustrated catalogue : $ 


TUBULAR 


STEEL 





cox & CO. (WATFORD) LTD., 
WATFORD, HERTS 


Telephone: Watford 563! 


What users say about the TORNADO 4 | 


. an absolute ;joy to use and far 
faster than I expected. W.N.C.H. 


. . » it is rather refreshing to know 
that there are still some people who 


| are interested in their products after 
| sale. 


THE HONOURABLE F. H. 


. . We have timed the Tornado 
sawing hard oak, and it cut 13 in. 
dia. in 10 secs 


1. Ww. 





I 


I have, without one word of a 


lie, doubled the output of my one | 


man firm. F.j. 
. ithas fulfilled all my expectations 
and saved me wages and a lot of hard 
work ;itreally is a marvellous tool. w. 
Note : Letters from which these extracts 
we taken may be seen at our offices, 
ther with many others in praise of the 
‘ornado” One Man petrol saw and 
on famous Danarm “Two Man” petrov 
and electric saws. 






































Gilding lie, 























all means 

the simplest and best cocktail 
for added piquancy. Try it 
kin the 1952 World Cocktau 





LILLET 


Curacao or Anisette? 


Among people with perceptive palates there's quite a 
debate. Should a Gin and Lillet have a dash of Curagao? By 
if you like it that way. 


2/3 Gin, 1/3 Lillet plus a dash of Marie Brizard Anisette 
and settle the argument. 


‘ompetition, Lillet was a 
main ingredient in the \st and 4th cocktails chosen. 




















Hut in our experience 
beyond all question — is 





Hallowes Ltd., 


Twiss & Brownings & 


5 Laurence 


Hill, 


Pountney London, E.( 












FOUR-BERTH TOURING 








CARAVAN £299-10-0 EX WORKS 


PALADIN TRAILAVAN COMPANY LTD 3 
469 DUNSTABLE RD., LUTON, BEDS. Luton 547! 








4 | 
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36/- 


intermediate 





The 
claims arising on or after Ist 
January 1953 under with-profits 
policies has been raised by a 
from 34/- to 36/- 
per cent compound — proof yet 


bonus on 


further 2/-, 


again of the strength and resili- 
ence of the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund, | 
For particulars of how you may 
become a member of this 
vigorous profit-sharing Society 
write to 







SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office : 
95t. AndrewSquare,Edinburgh 2 


London Offices : 
28 Cornhill, E.C. 3 
17 Waterloo Place, $.W.i 

































Alisorts of marks 
for schoolboys... 








| but Allsorts 
| of Wilkinson's 
| for Quality! 
| OSog 























































2 
MY LIFE LOST BUT FOR 


NU-SWIFT! 


“A match struck...an explosion... 

petrol-sprayed | became a living 
torch...but my 13-year old Nu-Swift 
Extinguisher saved me from agonizing 
death.’’ Everyone has too many fire 
risks. What would you have done ? 
NU-SWIFT LTD. + ELLAND + YORKS 





In Every Ship of the = we 
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DAISEE JUTE 





... but Industry to-day 


—is carried on in well equipped factorics, | _— skipping rope is made of jute. So, probably, 


is your daughter’s. And your clothes line. And the 


ball of string you can never find when you want it. 
Pyrotenax M.I. Cables that are fire- Amazingly versatile, jute! 


the most efficient of which are wired with 


And amazingly sat-upon, and down-trodden, and over- 
looked. Carpets are backed by jute; linoleurn too. 
; : , Shoes are lined with it; roofing felt is based on it. It 
or oil ; withstand the hardest ill-usage and 


goes under many names: tarpaulin, hessian, scrim, 


resistant, unaffected by water, condensation 


require no maintenance or renewal. twine. And though you may not know it when you see 


it, you couldn't do without it. 


Write for booklet, ‘Current Carrying’ for the Rarely can so worthy, so vital a product have been so 


modest;so anonymous. 


| r u 
PYROTENAX | JU 66600000 
Mineral Insulated Cables InpystRIEs “Tn 


business man, Technical Brochure for the engineer. 


























The use of the trade name ‘ Pyrotenax’ is exclusive 
to the products of this Company and its associates. —makers of bags and sacks ; twines, cords and ropes; jute carpets and furnish 
ing fabrics; yarn for carpets; webbing; cotton belting; cloth for backing 


linoleum, for tarpaulins, roofing ‘felt, dampcourses and plasterer’s scrim 
PYROTENAX LIMITED * HEBBURN-ON-TYNE ~* Phone: HEBBURN 32244/7 





licati ines, Wh = tO USi— 
Branches ot: LONDON * BIRMINGHAM * MANCHESTER GLASGOW | There may be an application of jute to your busines, Why not write to us 


GO 71 | JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD - MEADOW PLACE BUILDINGS - DUNDEE 
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The 


Standard Life 
Assurance Company 


Has declared a Bonus of 


37/6d 


per cent per annum for the three-year 
period ending 15th November, 1952 











The Bonus will be calculated on the 
sum assured and existing bonuses and 
will be payable when the policy becomes 
a claim. 


This rate of bonus, if maintained, 
is sufficient to add 50% to the face value 
of a policy in 23 years. 








Head Office : wd ei, ‘i wi Pane 
3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
Ge ens. e Waldorf Astoria, the World’s largest luxury 
Landon Offices : 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4 hotel, occupies an entire New York block. Its 
15a Pall Mall, S.W.1 . : . 

pbs ro - 2,000 rooms accommodate yearly 150,000 

and Branches throughout the United Kingdom and Canada | tenants, each of whom is able to satisfy the most 
epicurean appetite by a cuisine 
which every year provides 
3,000,000 meals. To match this 
expert cuisine the Waldorf’s 


cellars are stocked with the 

Fxira Energy world’s finest wines, amongst 
them Cinzano, Product of the 

World’s Largest Producers of 


Vermouth. 
al uoyant ea Tt Cinzano has an extra quality and 


finer flavour than other ver- 
‘SUPAVITE’ is now in greater potency to mouths. Consequently, people 


counter the increasing strain of modern life Sepetover Stak mare Cimne 
than any other vermouth. 

















Two ‘Supavite’ capsules FORMULA 

will supply you with your EachAMBER Capsulecontains: te : : ‘ 

full daily needs of Vita- Compare 2° ne a qaeke. Try enaued J ourself —on its own 
Vitamin DB .. 1,000 1.U or with gin. You'll enjoy its 


pare! a nara ne D, = , these high : ps ano wheat aaa delicious extra quality. 
addition ‘Supavite’ ies Bach BLACK Capsule contains: 


vides Iron, Calcium and POtencies 7 y= Scibtarin Ie WORLD’S LARGEST 
The 


Phosphorus. com- Vitamin © ee 25 mg. 
Nicotinamide . +» 10 mg. 


bination of minerals with and Iron (Ferrous) 17 mg. PRODUCERS OF VERMOUTH 


the vitamins in ‘Supavite’ > ance RS iS 


: : h Phosphorus .. «+ 30 mg. 
is important as they act in j ‘Supattie? On si ities 

i S n teed to contain vitamin polencics 
together to give the fullest st 0 trad 4 contete slap 
nutritional benefits. 


4 UBAVI ’ 5 i WHITE (italian Sweet) 17/- bottle, 9/- 4-bottle 
RRon. DRY (French) 18 


/+ bottle, 9/6 }-bottle 
Of all Chemists 5/- for 15 days’ supply. Sole Importers : GIORDANO LTD., 24 CHARLOTTE STREET, LONDON 
Also in Family Pack, 16/3 for 60 days’ supply (4 times 5/- size). = ; : — 


The Angier Chemical Company Limited. Laboratories: South Ruislip, Middlesex 














Because quality and dependability 


are essentials 


The recent revival of the art of 

beautiful writing and interest in 

- > the delightfully fascinating hobby 

W n per nam of calligraphy has in no small 

Jou va i pe | 1%, way been aided by the Swan 
*Calligraph’ pen. 


that writes 


likea 


This unique fountain 


Yi jj ; 
) 4 t Lf , ; 
} | Y // pen with its r4ct. gold nib, 
0, ‘ hand wrought and ground 
Ys to the requirements of emi- 
oo 


PLUGS 


are supplied to 


nent contemporary calligraphers, 
produces the subtle gradation of 
line of the old time quill pen. 


Now, with a Swan ‘ Calligraph’, anyone 


can cultivate the simple art of beauuful 
a P writing so cultured in appearance and so 
\ | pleasantly readable. 
( 


Buy a Swan Calligraph, enrich the grace 
of your handwriting and enjoy this 
fascinating cultured way of writing. 


Sinan Callignafh | 


Available with Fine, Medium I / —_ 
or Broad nibs. Price (inc. Tax) 


|THE PEN WITH REAUTIFUL WRITING IN ITS NIB 
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now boxed in 255 4 


In a changing world, 
‘Greys’ still give the 
Virginia smoker the 
old satisfaction— 


undiluted, unaltered 


29 for 4/6 


In standard packs, 20 for 3/7, 10 for 1/9} 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED 
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* MEW ExcLusiveE 


FEATURES—AT NO 
EXTRA COST! 


* Lucas Patent semi-linkless cell 
assemblies give the most ad- 
vanced clean top to battery, the 
shortened inter-cell connectors 
reducing the internal resistance. 


Lucas Patent Porous Rubber 
Separators—for high efficiency 
—ensure long life and maxi- 
mum performance. 




















Lucas Patent ‘‘ Correct Acid 
Level”’ Device, with protective 
rubber vent plugs, make for 
ease of maintenance. 


“yinG OF THE ROaps LIA: Lucas ‘‘Milam”’ cases, tested 
| a to 60,000 volts, are fitted with 
reinforced inter-cell partitions. 


Lucas grid alloy—only the finest 

refined lead is used—its high 

~o resistance to corrosion ensures 

2 long battery life and high 
performance. 


LUCAS al sia Road “ 


BATTERIES 
have 2 VEARS iasuted life 


(This scheme applicable to home market ". 


$083 € PR LUCAS LT D ; R MtitNGHA™M 
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